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THE VOLUNTEER. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 





CHAPTER III, 
“ There is a love that o’er the war 
Of jarring passion pours its light, 
And sheds its influence like a star 


That brightest barns in darkest night.” 
Browne. 


‘«T have loved—oh, lover, why 
Mast [ all my fondness tell ? 
Do not, do not bid me die, 
At thy cruel word, ‘ Farewell.’ ” 

Nearly two years of sorrow and care had pass- 
ed over the head of Margaret Neale, shadowing 
her fair brow and dimming somewhat the morn- 
ing brightness of her smile. In all those weary 
months, she had seemed to the world much as of 
old—calm and cheerful, and sweetly forgetful of 
herself; but those beneath the same roof with 
her might have told of sleepless nights, of hours 
of melancholy abstraction, of the deathly white- 
ness of her lips at the news of any recent battle 
in Mexico, and of the fearful shrinking of her 
sight from the list of killed and wounded. 

From her former lover, Margaret had never 
heard directly, and but seldom through his mother, 
to whom she was most affectionately and faithfully 
devoted, yet with whom she did not often con- 
verse on the subject nearest the hearts of both. 

Mrs. Moore had last heard from her son by a 
line from New Orleans, and was now daily look- 
ing for the arrival of the boat in which, if still 
surviving, he would return to his native city. 

It was late ona chilly and misty night that a 
gallant steamer, having on board some three hun- 
dred soldiers, coming up the Ohio, neared the city 
of What a fearful contrast did those 
men present to the fiery-hearted young adventur- 
ers who had once embarked from that shore, amid 
the waving of banners, the peal of martial music, 
and the cheering shouts of thousands! 

Standing in groups upon the upper deck, look- 
ing impatiently toward the city, speaking little 
and in low tones, were the returned volunteers— 
pale, gaunt, haggard, and disfigured men—shame- 
fully shabby and dirty in appearance, forlorn and 
miserable in the extreme. 

"On the forward part of the lower deck stood 
three rude coffins, containing the bodies of sol- 
diers who had died on their passage up the Mis- 
sissippi—officers, as such privates as had died had 
been buried with little delay and no ceremony on 
the river banks. 

On a large coil of cable, in the bow of the boat, 
and where the red light of the furnaces gleamed 
on his thin and pallid face, lay Herbert Moore, 
looking full fifteen years older than at the time 
when he left his native city and set out for the 
wars. Never, he afterward declared, had he suf- 
fered more, even in the hospitals of Mexico, than 
he endured in this passage from New Orleans— 
from sickness, neglect, cold, and starvation. For 
the first time for many days he had now dragged 
himself from his miserable berth, to watch in pain 
and exhaustion, and apart from his comrades, the 
approach to that dear home he had so wantonly 
abandoned. His heart was agitated with the 
most painful anxieties for the dear ones there, 
for not one letter had ever reached him, in camp 
or hospital. He knew not if his mother yet liv- 
ed—and Margaret—of her he dared not think; 
he felt unworthy to breathe her name, even to 
himself. 

Nearer and nearer shone the lights of the 
city—a shout was sent up by an expectant crowd 
on shore, and feebly answered by those on board. 
In a few moments more, the boat lay at the 
wharf—her planks were thrown out, and the ea- 
ger friends of the returned volunteers crowded 
around them. Almost every poor fellow had 
some one to take him by the had and call him by 
his Christian name, and cordially welcome him 
home. Some there were who came to look around 
vainly, and vainly call on beloved names—and 
one young boy, who came to meet his father, when 
something was told him in a low voice by the 
captain, ran and flung himself on one of those 
rude coffins, and cried aloud in the agony of a sud- 
den grief. 

But group after group the soldiers and their 
friends went on shore, until, with the exception 
of two or three sick in their berths, Herbert 
Moore was the only man left on board. No one 
cime for him—he was forgotten, abandoned, ut- 
terly friendless! A feeling of awful desolation 
came over him—a dread sinking of the soul into 
the lowest depths of loneliness and despair. He 
drew his warm cap over his eyes, wrapped his tat- 
tered blanket about him, stretched himself out, 
and prayed that he might die! 

A hand was laid gently on his shoulder—he 
looked up, and the good pastor, Mr. McDonald, 
stood at his side. The old man gazed searchingly 
in the face of the soldier a moment, and then 
folded him in his arms. Herbert could not speak, 
but he caught the hand of his venerable friend 
and raised it to his lips, in the excess of his hu- 
mility and grateful joy. Half unconsciously, the 
young volunteer was carried on shore, in the arms 
of a stout serving man, and placed in a carriage, 
which was waiting for him and his friend. Weak 
and faint, he was sinking helplessly back against 
the cushions, when gentle arms were wound about 
him, and his head was drawn tenderly against a 
soft bosom. 

“ Mother! is it you ?” asked the young soldier, 
in a trembling voice, for it was so dark that he 
could not see the face bending over him. There 





- was no word given in answer, but a delicate hand 


glided over his emaciated face, and fast tears fell 
on his pale, scarred brow. 

“ Ah,” he murmured, “I think I know the touch 
of that hand. Murgaret, is it you?” 

“Whe should it be but Margaret, dear Her- 
bert 2” she replied, bending down, and kissing the 
cold, tremulous lips of the poor volunteer. Then 
Herbert buried his face in Margaret’s bosom, and 
Wept like a child. Love, sorrow, shame, disap- 
pointment, discouragement, and a great joy which 
was yet half sadness—all the long-suppressed 
feelings of his soul had way, in that passionate 
burst of tears. 

On reaching the house of Mr. Neale, Herbert 
found his mother awaiting him with open arms, 
and weeping with excess of grateful happiness. 
She had been in delicate health for some months 
past, and Margaret had taken her home, making 
herself the nurse and almost constant companion 
of her beloved friend. 

Herbert was borne at once to his chamber, and 
laid upon a bed from which he was not to rise for 
& weary length of time. The agitation and joy 
of his return were too much for his exhausted 
frame. He suffered a relapse, and for many 


weeks lay at the very gates of death, in a state of 


over again, or shrieking from the thirst and burn- 
ing fever of long marches. 

But through all this painful season, there was 
one fond, brave heart ever near him—sne friend 
faithful and strong in a love mightier than mad- 
ness, or death, who stood beside him in minister- 
ing kindness, or bent above him in prayerful 
watching. In hours of complete prostration, 
when the soul of the sufferer slept a dgll, lethar- 
gic sleep, and all others despaired, there was one 
who still hoped—whose fast faith would not give 
way ; and in those hours of frenzy when his own 
mother shrunk from him in fear, that gentle, yet 
courageous one would fix her soft, mild eyes upon 
his, with a divine spell of loving power ; and the 
wondrous soothing sweetness of her voice calmed 
the mad tumult in his brain, as the voice of the 
Prince of Peace once stilled the tempest, and 
smoothed the face of the sea. 

As Herbert slowly recovered, he was like a 
child in his unquestioning submission to Marga- 
ret, and in his dependence upon her for courage 
and consolation. But after a while, as memory 
returned, and everything came back to him, he 
began to shrink with shame and self-reproach 
from her kindness. To find himself thus reduced 
to be an object of mere benevolent interest—to 
have her thus compassionate and care for him, 
in the angelic charity of her nature, after she 
had ceased to love him, was indeed the bitterest 
drop in the bitter cup he had been called upor to 
drain. He pondered long, sadly, and with burn- 
ing cheeks, upon this, and as day after day he 
walked slowly up and down his chamber, leaning 
on the arm of his friend Mr. McDonald, he 
would sternly resolve to leave the hospitable roof 
of Mr. Neale, and to no longer tax the generous 
kindness of Margaret’s forgiving heart. But as 
day after day there would come a gentle rap\at 
his door, and Margaret would enter, to inquire 
after his health, in a cheerful, cordial tone—or to 
bring him some delicacy prepared by her own 
hands—or a basket of fresh flowers—or to read 
to him from a new book, or passages from the 
poets who had been favorites with them both in 
the dear old time—what wonder that his brave 
resolves failed him, were utterly forgotten ? 

In those sweet mornings, as he reclined on his 
luxurious sofa, when the cold light of the winter 
sunshine fell upon him pleasantly, as warmed by 
passing through curtains of rose, with his head 
leaning on his mother’s shoulder, clasping her 
thin, white hand in one still thinner and whiter, 
but with his dark, deep eyes fixed on another 
face than hers, and with the silver waves of that 
delicious voice flowing over his heart and soul— 
ah! what wonder that he had not strength with 
which to go forth from the Paradise into which 
he had crept shivering and sick, forlorn and bro- 
ken-hearted. But fiercer and more incessant 
grew the struggle in his breast, until summoning 
all his courage, and nerving himself with a true 
pride, he thus wrote to Margaret : 

“ My Best anp Dearest Frienp: I know that 
[ should crave forgiveness for once again address- 
ing you; but on your generosity you have taught 
me to rely with a perfect trust, which you will 
not harshly construe into presumption. 

“T must leave you, Margaret, now that I am 
so much better. I must return with my mother 
to our cottage home, and no longer bea tax on 
the kindness of your friends, or subject you to 
observation and idle remark, or myself to the 
charge of unmanly dependence. 

“| proudly left the mistress of my heart. 1 
resigned, for a time, her love, bestowed upon me 
freely, in the wondrous beneficence of her great 
nature, for the mad chance of winning a dis- 
tinction with which I might claim it as an equal— 
and I return, long after she has ceased to love 
me, return poor and unknown, to be the recip- 
ient of her bounty, the object of her charities— 
to owe to her my very life. Is not the measure 
of my humiliation full? Is not my penance ac- 
complished? Do not say I write bitterly ; there 
is no bitterness if all my soul towards you. I 
accept my punishment with the more meekness, 
almost with joy, that it comes at last from a hand 
so beloved. 

“ For all your angelic goodness I dare not at- 
tempt to thank you. The world has no language 
through which to convey to your heart the grati- 
tude of mine. But it will find its way to you, in 
hours of loneliness and silence, and breathe into 
your spirit its deep, inarticulate blessing—the 
blessing of one ready to perish—lifted by your 
hand from an abyss of humiliation and despair, into 
the light and hope of a better life. Yes, dear Mar- 
garet, a higher and worthier course than I have 
yet pursued seems opening before me. I am re- 
solved to put down forever that imperious and 
arrogant ruling spirit, pride, and to set my foot on 
that gilded form of selfishness called ambition— 
for to these did I not sacrifice Heaven’s divinest 
good, life’s most inestimable blessing? Hence- 
forth I will speak and act more boldly and ar- 
dently for the great principles of the age, for 
justice and freedom, and every form and mani- 
festation of God’s eternal truth, without hope of 
favor, and without fear of the world. I cannot 
now conceive of any honor or reward which could 
tempt me to renounce a faith, or a purpose, how- 
ever unpopular it might be, which I had once re- 
ceived into my heart—or of that degree of moral 
cowardice which would cause me to shrink from 
the advocacy of the right, were hosts arrayed 
against it. Dear Margaret, is it not something 
to have come to this, even through my sore dis- 
appointment, humiliation, and suffering, from 
that dark time when I went forth discrowned of 
your love, hopeless, reckless, and defiant ? 

“ The hardship and sickness which have broken 
down my physical constitution, taken the youth- 
ful glow from my cheek and the light from my 
eye, and rendered me the wreck and shadow of 
my former self, have, I hope, in all humility, given 
health to my spirit, and a more enduring strength 
to my character. I have been taught a deeper 
reverence for woman, a higher estimate, a more 
adoring worship of love—even that love, that 
‘pearl of great price,’ which I, like a perverse 
and reckless child, flung from me into a sea, which 
rendered not back from its still depths the treas- 
ure of my impoverished love. 

“Dear Margaret, [ was never worthy of your 
love. I loved you too passionately and fitfally. 
At one moment, I would bow before you with the 
adoration of a devotee—and the next, stand over 
you with folded arms and imperious brow, I re- 
belled against the dominion of your love, when 
I should have resigned myself to it as toan an- 
gelic influence, sent to surround me with an at- 
mosphere of truth, and peace, and real grtatness. 
I should have seen that, in bestowing it upon me, 
you lifted me above the low breath of the world, 
and made me your companion and your peer. I 
should have felt, through all my soul, that he 
upon whose breast had drooped your queenly 
head, had been crowned with a glory and exalted 
by a joy to which all the honors and pleatures in 
the great world’s gift were poor and tisteless. 
But 1 was a boy, Margaret, a wayward, thought- 
less, and short-sighted boy, whose faults you have 
long since forgiven, though your justice and wo- 
manly dignity condemned the offender. | 

“I -hardly know why I have written this, except 
it be to reveal to you what suffering and your 
goodness have done for me. [ go forth into life 
anew—not, as at first, leaping joyfully forward, 
as to run @ merry morning course, on a festive 
day—nor, at that other time, when, in the'noon- 





made of existence » scene of fierce conflict, 


journey, shadowed and somewhat chill, but fresh, 
and lit by the light of holy. stars, pure hopes, and 
high purposes; they come forth even now, in the 
twilight of my despondency, are rounding into 
distinct and radiant forms, and setting their bright 
watch for me in the skies. 

“I know that my repentance and good resolves 
come late. I know that it is at the eleventh hour 
that I go to do my Master’s work. But something 
tells me that He will even now and thus accept 
me ; and that you, who have learned of Him, will 
have faith in me, and bid me be of good cheer. 

“ And now, dear sister of my soul, farewell! 1 
write not the word as once I wrote it, half in love 
and half in bitterness ; but with most reverential 
tenderness, and the deepest devotion of my na- 
ture. Do not think me hasty, or too impatient to 
be free from the obligations you have laid upon 
me. I amso mnch better, that even my mother 
says I shall be quite able to go home to-morrow. 
The blessings of the widow and her son—her sor, 
restored to her from the dead, shall remain with 
this household—shall rest upon you, dearest 
Margaret. Hervert Moore.” 


For the half hour after Herbert had sent the 
above letter to Margaret, he sat in his cushioned 
arm-chair, by the writing-table, with his head 
bowed on his hands. It was evening, and there 
was a pleasant fire on the hearth, and the whole 
room had a bright and cheerful air. But Her- 
bert was sadder and lonelier than ever—his 
breast heaved with suppressed sighs, while a few 
large, irrepressible tears slid through the ema- 
ciated fingers pressed against his dark, sunken 
eyes. Some one rapped timidly at the door. Her- 
bert, thinking it a servant, called, “come in!” and 
did not rise. There was a quick, light step in the 
room, and looking up, Herbert beheld Margaret! 
Before he could rise to meet her, she was kneel- 
ing, half-playfally, by the side of his chair, her 
fair hand laid on his arm. Her beautiful eyes 
were swimming in tears, soft, reproachful tears; 
but a loving and joyful smile was playing about 
her bright, parted lips. 

“ And so,” she said, “you would dismiss your 
faithful nurse! Ah, wilfal and perverse child, 
what mad fancy is this ?” 

“ But, Margaret, I am better, nearly well, in- 
deed, and so can spare you, as a nurse.” 

“ But, Herbert, I cannot spare my patient.” 

“Oh, Margaret!” cried Herbert, as he rose, 
and lifting her from her kneeling posture, looked 
earnestly in her eyes, “tell me what you mean by 
those words—they are too blessed for belief—I 
reel under them—can God be so good to me ?— 
cap it be possible that you leve me once more?” 

“ Why, Herbert, I have never ceased to love 
you through all ; though, had you returned as the 
conquering hero, you would never have known 
of thie; and the hand, proudly demanded, would 
have been yet more proudly withheld. But now, 
I glory in telling you that you still possess the 
sole love of my heart. I glory in your worthi- 
ness, in your noble aspirations, in your victory 
over self, in your regeneration, and all 1 am and 
have is yours, yours alone.” 

“God be thanked for this unspeakable happi- 
nes! Oh, Margaret, come nearer to my heart! 
yet nearer, Margaret '” 


A slow familiar step is heard in the hall with- 
out, and the next moment there enters the good 
pastor. 

“ And how is our patient to-night?” he asks— 
“Ah! very much better, I perceive. Why, | 
have not seen such a bright face for a month. 
What sparkling eyes! and, on my word, he has 
& positive color !” 

“So much better is he, father,” says Margaret, 
smiling, “that he grows proud and independent, 
and talks very complacently of dismissing his 
nurse.” 

“But only,” answers Herbert, “that she may 
reappear in another character; and,” continued 
he, turning to Mr. McDonald, “on you, my dear 
sir, | must depend to give her back to me in that 
new and better character.” 

“With all my heart,” replies the minister, on 
whose mind the welcome light breaks at once. 
“But what says my Maggie to this ?” 

But vainly he questions and looks around. 
Margaret is no longer in the room. The door is 
ajar, and though the light fall of such footsteps 
may not be heard, down the dim hall goes the 
gleam of a white dress, and the door of a pleas- 
ant chamber, belonging to a certain dear young 
lady, is opened and shut quickly. 

For the National Era. 
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HICKORY HALL : OR THE OUTCAST. 


A ROMANCE OF THE BLUE RIDGE, 


.IN FOUR PARTS. 


BY MRS, EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 





I can bear scorpion’s stings, tread fields of fire, 
In frozen gulfs of cold eternal lie, 

Be tossed aloft through tracks of endless void, 
But cannot live in shame.”—Joanna Baillie. 





PART IV.—Conclusion. 

The next day a coroner’s inquest sat in the sa- 
loon, and the crowd collected by the rumor of 
what had taken place filled the house. Myself 
was the principal witness, and as soon as 1 had 
given in my testimony, and was permitted to re- 
tire, I wandered towards the chamber whence the 
terrible screams of the maniac bride still issued, 
filling all the air. Constant, Constantia, and my- 
self, were constant and unremitting in our atten- 
tions to my wretched sister. For two days and 
nights, she raved in high delirium, and then sunk, 
under the united effects of nervous exhaustion 
and opiates, into a profound stupor. Upon this 
second day the remains of the unfortunate Wolf- 
gang Wallraven were committed tothe grave. His 
funeral was perfectly quiet, being attended only 
by his own family and the Davenports. During 
all this time, I could realize to myself nothing that 
had taken or was taking place. I seemed out of 
myself, in some unreal existence, and, sometimes 
wildly, desperately, hoped to wake and find it all 
a hideous dream. 

That evening, when we returned from the fu- 
neral, I followed Mr. Wallraven into the library. 

“ Give me,” said I, “some explanation of that 
which has wrecked all our happiness !” 

“ Be seated !” said the old man, himself sink- 
ing exhausted into a chair. I sat down, and 
waited for him to speak. He leaned his forehead 
down upon his open palm, and after a silence of 
a few minutes, sighed heavily, and said: 2 

“T am unequal, now, to the task of giving you 
any lengthy detail. Listen, then! I married my 
mother’s slave. She was a beautiful and good 
quadroon girl, brought up at my mother’s knee; 
a household dove; a pure and gentle child, whose 
life of chamber seclusion had kept her unspotted 
from the world; a loving, religious child, whose 
faith in her Heavenly Father was like a babe’s 
innocent love for and trust in its mother. She 
had been taught in childhood to worship her 
‘ young master’—the mother’s spoiled and wilful 
boy, and the idol of the household. She learned 
in girlhood to love him with all the blind and 
passionate devotion of her race. I had the power 
of life and death over her—yea, of eternal—for 
her life hung upon my love—her purity upon my 
honor. The alternative for her was—a ruined 
fame, a broken heart, and the grave—or the mar- 
riage ring and benediction. The alternative for 
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me woe—sin without infamy, or infamy without 


her, and lost caste, I and my children, forever! 
The whole haughty community of Virginia re- 
coiled in loathing from us. The Episcopal min- 
ister who united us was ungowned and degraded 
from his pulpit. Our marriage was subsequently 
declared illegal, and my mother, to oblige me to 
break what she called ‘the connection,’ made a 
will, just before her death, by which she left me 
Constance and her children—(my children) —upon 
condition only of my never freeing them. Upon 
my attempting to break this condition, they were 
to become the property of a distant relative. My 
Constance brought me three children—Wolf- 
gang, my eldest, unhappy boy, and then my 
twins, Constant and Constantia. But they were 
my slaves, nor could I possibly free them. They 
could not be my heirs, because a slave cannot 
legally hold property. At my death they them- 
selves would inevitably bécome the property of 
others. And the more legalilight I brought to bear 
upon my mother’s will, themmore decided was this 
fact. My other property!—the land, negroes, 
bank stock, hall, and mills—I inherited from my 
father, without restriction. 1 was unutterably 
wretched. My poor Constance, seeing the misery 
of which she had been the innocent cause, fell 
into a deep melancholy, from which neither the 
affection of her children nor myown love and 
unremitting endeavors could rotse her. Her 
health failed, and she died when/Constant and 
Constantia were but twelve months old. Again I 
consulted the ablest lawyers in the State, only 
to be more than ever convinced that there was 
no possibility of setting aside my mother’s will. 
There was not in all Virginia a fither so unhap- 
py as myself. A thousand times! prayed for the 
death of my children. If one ¢f them fell ill, 
I watched the progress of his or ber illness with 
extreme anxiety, not fearing they might die, but 
fearing they might live. Conscience, and not a 
wish that they should survive, induced me to 
provide necessary nursing and medical attend- 
ance at such times. At last it suddenly oc- 
curred to me that I might easily evade the will. 
It was strange that this expedieat never struck 
me until fifteen years of misery had passed ; but 
so it was in my case, and so I have often seen it 
in the cases of others. The remedies for what 
we conceive to be incurable ills often lie very 
near us, unseen or neglected. Itall of a sudden 
struck me that nothing hindered ny sending my 
children, while they mere mine, to t foreign coun- 
try, and transferring my whole pmperty thither. 
I resolved todo so. My sons werm then at col- 
lege, and my daughter at boarding-school in the 
North. I was in robust health, and of a race 
never subject to illness or suddendeath ; there- 
fore I felt that there was no occasbn for hurry, 
and I was not in haste to sell, and \eave forever 
my native soil, while my children were receiving 
their education. I determined, however, to do so 
upon the very first indication of decJning health. 
Well, month slipped after month, and grew into 
years. Constant returned from Prisceton, where 
he was educated, and commenced the study of 
divinity as a private pupil of Mr. Davenport. He 
formed an unhappy attachment, but Constant 
possessed a strong mind and righteous heart. 
He struggled with and conquered his passion, 
coming out as pure gold from the furnace of his 
trial. Constant is a great soul, and will be found 
so. After this experience, I determined to guard 
my unhappy children from forming indiscreet at- 
tachments. When Wolfgang returned from 
Tfarvard, scoompanied hy yourself, } saw your 
sudden admiration of my daughter. I withdrew 
her from your presence. I warned Wolfgang 
against the society of young ladies. I knew 
nothing of your sister, or 1 never should have 
consented to his visiting you al your own home. 
The first knowledge I had of Miss Fairfield was 
from the letter of Wolfgang, that announced his 
engagement. Without literally telling me so, it 
was couched in such terms as, with other circum- 

stances, to mislead me into the belief that she 

knem all! This was not unnatural. I knew that 

to some his infinitesimal proportion of African 

blood could be no objection—while his many dis- 

tinguished——-pardon me! It jwas, perhaps, a 

father’s dotage. Wolfgang told me in his letter 

that his bride had consented todepart with him 

to France immediately after the marriage cere- 

mony. This afforded me the opportunity I 

wanted to secure a fortune to ny son, by settling 

it upon Miss Fairfield—to whith there could be 

no legal obstruction. A few weeks before the 

marriage, I received a long letter from Wolfgang, 

telling me that his Regina, wilful as charming, 

insisted on coming to Hickory Hall, and being 

introduced to her father-in law hefore her depar- 

ture for France. In this turn)of affairs, he re- 

quested me to send Constant and Constantia to 

him, and, above all things, to drive away, im- 

prison, or strangle old Nell, whose very sight 

would appal his delicate Regina, as well as fill 

her with an incurable loathing, that might be re- 

flected upon himself, and whoseextreme boldness 

and malignity would assuredly instigate her to 

present her disgusting self before the bride.” 

“But what, then, is the ground of such ma- 
lignity, and how could one so degraded helow 
the very claim to be classed as human, be in any 
manner related to one so pure and beautiful, so 
angelic, as was Constance, judging by your de- 
scription of her, as well as by a portrait I saw 
and missed the same night from the walls of my 
chamber, and which I now suspect to have been 
hers ?” 

“Yes—it was hers—old Nell stole it that night. 
She had long wanted the small personal effects of 
Constance, and had watched her opportunity of 
getting into the closed chamber. You left your 
door unlocked, and she entered the room, rifled 
the bureau, and carried off the portrait that sat 
upon it, instead of a glass, and had returned, it is 
likely, to rob you, when a slight sound of her 
steps attracted the attention of Wolfgang, who 
happened not to have retired, but was in the next 
room. He followed her into your chamber the 
last time, and arrested her at your bed-side. You 
asked me the cause of Nell’s malignity, and ex- 
pressed astonishment at the idea of her relation- 
ship to Constance. She is, really, no blood-rela- 
tion to Constance or my children. She was the 
step-daughter of Constance’s father, and hence 
the claim to relationship, hence her presumption 
to a high degree of notice and favor, even while 
her extreme deformity and ignorance, her dis- 


gusting habits, and loathsome vices, made her very . 


presence in the meanest capacity insufferable ; and 
hence her envy, hatred, and demoniac malignity. 
She openly said and swore among her fellows that 
she would “kiss her pretty niece”? Upon the 
night, therefore, that the bridal party was ex- 
pected, we locked her up in her remote cabin, 
charging old John with her custody. She es- 
caped, and concealed herself, evidently with the 
object of seeking and insulting the bride. This 
only gave me uneasiness, for I supposed Regina at 
least knew our position ; but it filled Wolfgang, 
who knem, and his brother and sister, who had 
lately discovered, the illusion under which your 
unhappy sister had given her hand in marriage, 
with consternation. While we were seeking the 
hag elsewhere, she had effected her entrance to 
the house, and found her way to Mrs. Wallraven’s 
presence! You were there! You know better 
than myself what followed. It is necessary to re- 
peat, however, that there, for the first time, I dis- 
covered the concealment that had been used to- 
wards the ill-fated lady. I have nothing more to 
tell. If I have sinned against the conventional 
usages of the society in which 1 was born and 
lived, my whole life has been one long and terri- 
ble expiation.” 

I took his hand and pressed it to my lips, and 
silently withdrew from the room, 

In the course of a week, I discovered that there 
was no one who possessed the least moral control 
over the maniac and widowed bride, except Con- 
stant and Constantia. They became her constant 
attendants—never both absent irom her at the 
same time. Mr. Wallraven insisted that she 
should remain at Hickory Hall, when I talked of 
removing her. In truth, the change from their 
affectionate though sorrowful cire, to that of a 
lunatic asylum, would have been a most unfor- 
tunate one for the victim. She had the best med- 
ical advice that the country could ce, or 





Wealth could purchase. For hore & year, 





left her the hideous ruin you see. 

I, also, Mary, was nearly blighted when you 
met, pitied, Joved me. Will you finish the labor 
of love? will you quite redeem me ? 

The reading of the manuscript had occupied 
the whole night. It was sunrise when I folded it 
up, and began to make my simple morning toilet. 
Before this was completed, a low tap was heard 
at the door, and, to my “come in,” Mary entered, 
apparently just returned from her nightly visit. 
She sat down by the fire. 

“You have been to see Regina Fairfield, at 
Hickory Hall,” said I. 

“ Yes!” she replied. 

“ And she” —— 

“ Died at one this morning—died in her sen- 
ses—reason had returned at the approach of dis- 
solution. She died forgiving all who had had a 
hand in her betrayal and wreck, and praying for 
forgiveness for herself. She died upon Constan- 
tia’s bosom.” 

We attended the funeral of Regina Fairfield, 
which was conducted with great simplicity. We 
left Cedar Cliffs soon after. Upon our’ return 
from Virginia, we lost sight of the Wallravens of 
Hickory Hall for many years. We heard fre- 
quently by letter from Mary Fairfield, and knew 
that the health and spirits of Ferdinand were 
gradually improving. In one of her letters to me, 
Mary mentioned that old Mr. Wallraven had sold 
the property of Hickory Hall, and left the State, 
accompanied by his two children. This was the 
first and last time that Mary ever mentioned 
them in any of her letters. But, upon the break- 
ing out of the late French Revolution, foremost 
among the names of men most distinguished for 
political genius, purity of purpose, moderation, 
and courage, was that of Constant Wallraven. 


ee 


To the Editor of the National Era : 


It was truly said, by one of the greatest and 
purest of British statesmen and patriots,* that 
“if a man’s having a pecuniary interest in a 
thing, no matter how acquired, is sufficient to make 
his property in it sacred, then may the laws be- 
come a shield to every species of fraud, iniquity, 
and immorality.” 

The name of Romilly is an argument wherever 
human rights are concerned, and so is the name 
of Wilberforce, and so are so many more, in ev- 
ery country where the light of Liberty has been 
admitted, that I should like to see in the National 
Era those names whose weight in the great scale 
has given it its vast preponderance, arrayed in 
columns face to face with the prominent names of 
the advocates of the system of Slavery. 

Among the first inscribed on the Corinthian 
column of human rights in the United States 
would be found the illustrious name of Lafayette, 
from whose letters, seen by me, I send you the 
following extracts, and sentences of condemnation 
of the peculiar institution of the South, which it 
is not, however, my wish now to interfere with, but 
by means having for their basis the Constitution 
and the Compromise. VeERUuS. 





EXTRACTS. 


La Graner, 1821.—“This negro slavery in 
the United States is a matter of perpetual vexa- 
tion to me, as it is flung in my face wherever I 
set up our American Doctrines and Institutions 
as the model to be adopted in this old part of the 
world.” 

La Granee, 1829.—“ The inconveniences and 
dangers of the present state of things cannot but 
gradually increase; you know so much better 
than I do what could be prepared, proposed, and 
obtained, that I shall only express a wish to see, 
at this advanced period of our lives, something 
done toward the difficult, but desirable, and in 
time necessary object. Happier, indeed, would I 
still be, should such a resolution be due to the re- 
spected influence of my dear Friends, Madison and 
Monroe—it is expected by their European admirers— 
and I find in my proud Virginia feelings an addi- 
tional motive to wish that the Convention may 
not rise before some measure, at least pointing 
that way, may be adopted.” LaFaYETTE, 





* Sir Samuel Romilly, late Solicitor General. 
CONGRESS. 
MR. BENTON ON THE FINANCES—MR. WEB- 
STER AND THE AUSTRIAN MINISTER. 





In Senate, DecemBer 30, 1850, 

Mr. Douglas presented the memorial of John 
Wise of Pennsylvania, asking an appropriation 
by Congress of $20,000, to enable him to make 
certain experiments with an immense balloon 
which he purposes bringing to Washington. He 
wishes to show how easily such an instrumentality 
can be used for the destruction of forts and 
armies, and for travel to any part of the earth. 

Mr. Douglas seemed in doubt as to what Com- 
mittee to move its reference. The Territorial 
Committee would not do, as that had respect to 
things belonging to terra firma. He suggested the 
Committee on Roads and Canals, but Mr. Bright 
declared that Committee had nothing to do with 
the navigation of the air, and suggested that the 
Committee on Foreign Relations would be the 
appropriate one. Mr. Mangum protested against 
this, and at last the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Benton obtained leave to introduce the fol- 
lowing bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 


A Bill to accelerate the sale of the public lands and 
pay the public debt; to extinguish the Federal title 
to lands within the new States, secure homes to ac- 
tual settlers, and to cede the unsaleable and refuse 
lands to the States in which they lie. 

Be it enacted, &c., That all the public lands 
which shall have been offored at private sale, and 
shall remain unsold on the 30th day of June, 
1851, shall thereafter be offered at one dollar per 
acre until the 30th day of June, 1853 ; and there- 
after all remaining unsold at that price shall be 
offered at seventy-five cents per acre until the 
30th day of June, 1855; and thereafter all re- 
maining then unsold shall be offered fifty cents 
per acre until the 30th day of June, 1857; and 
thereafter all such land still remaining unsold 
shall be offered at twenty-five cents per acre un- 
til the 30th day of June, 1859. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That every 
head of a family, widow, or single man over the 
age of eighteen yeurs, who shall on the 30th day 
of June, 1851, be an actual settler on any of the 
public lands then offered for sale at one dollar per 
acre, shall be entitled to a donation of forty acres, 
to include his or her settlement, and to a preémp- 
tive right toa quantity not exceeding one hundred 
and twenty acres, adjacent or contiguous to the 
donation, at seventy-five cents per acre, but not 
to include any other actual settler; and thirty 
days shall be allowed such actual settler to enter 
his or her donation, and to purchase his or her 
preémption. And every such person 80 settled 
on the 30th day of June, 1853, on public land 
then offered at seventy-five cents per acre, shall in 
like manner be entitled to a like donation, and to 
alike preémption at fifty cents per acre. And 
every such person so settled on the 30th day of 
June, 1855, shall be entitled to a like donation, 
and to a like preémption at twenty-five cents per 
acre. And every such person so settled on the 
30th day of June, 1857, shall be entitled to a like 
donation, and to a like preémption at five cents 
per acre. And where two or more persons shall 
be scttled on contiguous forty-acre tracts, then 
the preémptive right of each may be satisfied out 
of the nearest vacant land ; and all questions be- 
tween actual settlers shall be decided immediate- 
ly and equitably by the register and receiver. 

Src. 8. And be it further enacted, That all persons 
owning lands to which the public lands offered at 
graduated prices in the first section of this bill 
shall be adjoining, and which shall not be entered 
by an actual settler within the respective thirty 
days limited for his preémptive right, such per- 
son shall be entitled, for thirty days after the ex- 
piration of such settlement preémptive right, to 
purchase the same, to the extent of one hundred 
and sixty acres, at the price fixed in the said first 
section of this act; and if said public land should 
adjoin two or more owners, each of which should 
apply for the same, then the adjacent land shall 
be equally divided between them, and the quan- 
tity of one hundred and sixty acres made > Bo 
each, if required, out of any contiguous public 
land, free from a settlement preémptive right. 

Sec, 4. And be it further enacted, That in all cases 
in which the public lands in any State shall have 
been, or may hereafter be, reduced to less than 
three millions of acres, the same shall b> granted 
to the State in which it lies; and all the public 
lands which shall have been offered at the gradu- 
ated prices established in the first section of this 
bill, and which shall remain unsold on the 30th 
day of June, 1859, shall be ceded to the State in 
which they lie, 








ree of revenue to the Government; 
, they will cease to be such. He 
quoted here fom the report of Mr. Corwin, show- 
ing that thejgrants of lands by Congress, under 
the Bounty [Land Laws of the last session, 
and former qes, and the grants to the States, 
would make fhe remaining public lands unavail- 
able for an ixefinite period to come. 

Mr. Benton showed further, that the manage- 
ment of the jands would, in fact, be a burden 
upon the Treasury to the amount of about 
$700;000. Thp whole burden of the grant then 
would be thrown upon the customs. The esti- 
mates of the Secretary of the Treasury embraced 
a total expenditure. for the ensuing year of 
$46,800,000-; but, as the actual appropriations 
generally exceed the estimates, they may be set 
down at $50,000,000, and this sum includes noth- 
ing for a sinking fond, no provision for the grad- 
ual extinction of the new debt. 

The estimates contemplate $45,000,000 as reve- 
nue from the customs. Suppose this realized, 
still there woull be a deficit of $5,000,000. 

Mr. Benton agreed with Mr. Corwin, that 
$45,000,000 frem the customs could not long be 
expected. The last three years have been excep- 
tional years. A decrease in the revenue from 
customs will, of course, increase the deficit far be- 
yond $5,000,000. 

While concwring with Mr. Corwin in the opin- 
ion that importations, and of course customs, would 
diminish, he agreed with him only in one of the 
remedies he recommended, viz: that the present 
ad valorem system should be changed go as to im- 
pose specific duties wherever they were applicable. 
He blamed the Secretary for omitting to propose 
any scheme for securing to the Government the 
benefit of the public lands, 

Now, it was necessary to secure this benefit, and 
his scheme proposed to do it, by accelerating the 
sales of the lands, or, rather, by reviving them- 
Acceleration co1ld result only from reduction of 
prices, which would bring them into competition 
with the eight million acres of military bounty 
lands now flood.ng the country. 


_ “The present ordinary price of those lands is 
eighty cents to the acre, with the certainty of 
further large reductions as the quantity of war- 
rants prepared for market can. get into circula- 
tion, and the picking and culling of the lands 
shall leave a residuum less and less valuable, for 
their satisfaction. In all probability they will be 
at twenty or :hirty cents to the acre before the 
eighty milliors are exhausted. Congress, in 
making a few small grants for objects of internal 
improvement in the new States, have been very 
careful to provide against their being sold below 
the Congress price, so as to prevent them from 
getting any alvantage in the market. But when 
it came to wholesale work—when it came to giv- 
ing away a whole broadside of the country at 
once—when thesuperficial contents of three such 
States as Onio, and four such as_Massachusetts 
to boot, (for the whole quantity granted for 
military services is of that enormous extent,) 
were granted at two strokes of the pen to the 
old soldiers, “and their assigns,’ then no care 
was necessary—no precaution taken to prevent 
the warrants from being sold at less than $1.25 
per ome i, and now the consequence is, that they 
are alrea i y-five centa in 
below ae sing AF bettie United States, asa 
land-seller, is now entirely driven out of her own 
market, and is keeping up a machinery of land 
offices, at an expense of $700,000 per annum, for 
a of those who expel her from the mar- 

et. 


The second great object of the bill was to re- 
lieve the States of the proprietorship of the Fed- 
eral Government, as a landholder. 

After all, Mr. Benton explained that the reve- 
nue he expected from the operation of the bill 
would not result so much from the sale of the 
lands as from their rapid settlement and cultiva- 
tion, the final effect of which would be increased 
revenue from the customs. 

The President laid before the Senate copies of 
the correspondence between Mr. Hulsemann, Mip- 
ister from Austria, and the American Govern- 
ment, in relation to the affairs of Hungary. 

Mr. Hulsemann, in a note dated September 
30th, 1850, apprizes Mr. Fillmore that the Aus- 
trian Government, so soon as it learned that the 
late Administration had despatched an agent to 
Europe to await a favorable moment for the re- 
cognition of Hungary, directed earnest representa- 
tions to be madeagainst this step ; that the reply of 
Mr. Clayton was, that Mr. Mann’s mission had 
no other object in view than to obtain reliable 
information of the true state of affairs in Hunga- 
ry. Mr. Hulsemann proceeds to say that the 
language of Mt. Mann’s instructions signified 
more than this, and was deemed offensive by the 
Austrian Government. The disclosure of the 
correspondence tp the Senate made it proper that 
the subject should be again noticed ; and hence his 
present note, which concludes as follows: 


“In view of all these circumstances, the under- 
signed has been instructed to declare that the 
Imperial Government totally disapproves, and 
will always continue to disapprove, of those pro- 
ceedings, so offetsive to the laws of propriety; 
and that it protetts against all interference in the 
internal affairs of its Government. Having thus 
fulfilled his duty, the undersigned considers it a 
fortunate circumstance that he has it in his pow- 
er to assure the Secretary of State that the Im- 
perial Governm@nt is disposed to cultivate rela- 
tions of friendship and good understanding with 
the United State, relations which may have been 
momentarily weakened, but which could not again 
be seriously disttrbed without placing the cardi- 
nal interests of the two countries in jeopardy. 

“ The instructions for addressing this commu- 
nication to Mr. Clayton reached Washington at 
the time of General Taylor’s death. In compli- 
ance with the reqnisitions of propriety, the un- 
dersigned deemed it his duty to defer the task 
until the new Administration had been complete- 
ly organized ; a delay which he now rejoices at, 
as it has given him the opportunity of ascertain- 
ing from the new President himself, on the occa- 
sion of the reception of the diplomatic corps, that 
the fundamental policy of the United States, so 
frequently proclaimed, would guide the relations 
of the American Government with the other 
Powers. Evenif the Government of the United 
Statee were to think it proper to take an indirect 
part in the political movements of Europe, Amer- 
ican policy would be exposed to acts of retaliation, 
and to certain inconveniences, which could not 
fail to affect the commerce and the industry of 
the two hemispheres. All countries are obliged, 
at some period or other, to struggle against inter- 
nal difficulties} all forms of Government are ex- 
posed to such disagreeable episodes; the United 
States have had some experience in this very 
recently, Civil war is a possible occurrence every- 
where, and the encouragement which is given to 
the spirit of insurrection and of disorder most 
frequently falls back upon those who seek to aid 
it in its developments, in spite of justice and wise 
policy.” 





Mr. Webster replies at length and with great | p 


spirit, in a letter dated December ist, 1850. The 
disclosure of the instructions of the Government 
to Mr. Mann was a matter of domestic concern, 
with which no foreign Government had 4 right to 
interfere. ‘ 

“ This Department has, on former occasions, in- 
formed the Ministers of foreign Powers that a 
communication from the President to either House 
of Congress is ed as a domestic communi- 
cation, of which, ordinarily, no foreign State has 
cognizance; and, in more recent instances, the 
great inconvenience of making such communica- 
tions subjects of diplomatic correspondence and 
discussion has been fally shown. If it had been 
the pleasure of his Majesty the Emperor of Aus- 


tria. duri e struggles in Hungary, to have 
pele ve Bs Provisional Governmennt or the 


selves in disastery by following the evil and dan- 
gerous example of the United States of America 
in making efforts for the establishment of inde- 
pendent Governments, such an admonition from 
that Sovereipn to his Hungarian subjects would 
not have originated here a diplomatic correspond- 
ence. The President might, perhaps, on this 
ground, have declined to direct any particular 
reply to Mr. Hulsemann’s note; but, out of proper 
respect for the Austrian Government, it has been 
thought better to answer that note at length ; and 
the more especially, az the occasion is not unfa- 
vorable for the expression of the gencral senti- 
ments of the Government of the United States 
upon the topics which that note discusses.” 

Mr. Webster then proceeds to justify the instruc- 
tions given to Mr. Mann, and to exhibit and de- 
fend the principles upon which the United States 
govern their policy in relation to foreign nations: 

“The undersigned will first observe that the 
President is persuaded his Majesty the Emperor 
of Austria does not think that the Government of 
the United States ought to view, with unconcern 
the extraordinary events which have occurred, not 
only in bis dominions, b»t in many other parts of 
Europe, since Febrnary, 1848. The Government 
and People of the United States, like other intel- 
ligent Governments and communities, take a live- 
ly interest in the movements and the events of 
this remarkable age, in whatever part of the world 
they may be exhibited. But the interest taken by 
the United States in those events has not proceed- 
ed from any disposition to depart from that neu- 
trality toward foreign Powers, which is among 
the deepest principles and the most cherished tra- 
ditions of the political history of the Union. It 
has been the necessary effect of the unexampled 
character of the events themselves, which could 
not fail to arrest the attention of the contempora- 
ry world, as they will doubtless fill 2 memorable 
page in history. But the undersigned goes fur- 
ther, and freely admits that in proportion as these 
extraordinary events appeared to have their origin 
in those great ideas of responsibe and popular 
Governments, on which the American Constitu- 
tions themselves are wholly founded, they could 
not but command the warm sympathy of the peo- 
ple of this country. 

“ Well known circumstances in their history, in- 
deed their whole history, have made them the 
representatives of purely popular principles of 
government. In this light they now stand be- 
fore the world. They could not, if they would, 
conceal their character, their condition, or their 
destiny. They could not, if they so desired, shut 
out from the view of mankind the causes which 
have placed them, in so short a national career, 
in the station which they now hold among the 
civilized States of the world. They could not, if 
they desired it, suppress either the thoughts or 
the hopes which arise in men’s minds, in other 
countries, from contemplating their successful ex- 
ample of free government. That very intelligent 
and distinguished personage, the Emperor Joseph 
the Second, was among the first to discern this 
necessary consequence of the American Revolu- 
tion on the sentiments and opinions of the people 
of Europe. In a letter to his Minister in the 
Netherlands in 1787, he observes that ‘ it is re- 
markable that France, by the assistance which she 
afforded to the Americans, gave birth to reflec- 
tions on freedom.” This fact, which the sagacity 
of that monarch perceived at so early a day, is 
now known and admitted by intelligent Powers 
all over the world. True, indeed, it is, that the 
prevalence on the other continent of sentiments 
favorable to republican liberty is the result of the 
re-action of America upon Europe ; and the source 
and centre of this re-action has doubtless been, 
and now is, in these United States. The position 
thus belonging to the United States is a fact as in- 
separable from their history, their constitutional 
organization, and their character, as the opposite 
position of the Powers composing the European 
alliance is from the history and constitutional or- 
ganization of the Governments of those Powers. 
The sovereigns who form that alliance have not 
unfrequently felt it their right to interfere with 
the political movements of foreign States; and 
have, in their manifestoes and declarations, de- 
nounced the popular ideas of the age, in terms so 
comprehensive as of necessity to include the 
United States, and their forms of government. It 
is well known that one of the leading principles 
announced by the allied Sovereigns after the res- 
toration of the Bourbons, is, that all popular or 
constitutional rights are holden no otherwise than 
as grants and indulgences from crowned heads. 
‘Useful and necessary changes in legislation and 
administration,’ says the Laybach Circular of 
May, 1841, ‘ought only to emanate from the free 
will and intelligent conviction of those whom God 
has rendered responsible for power; all that 
deviates from this line necessarily leads to disor- 
der, commotions, and evils far more insufferable 
than those which they pretend to remedy.” And 
his late Austrian Majesty, Francis I, is reported 
to have declared in an address to the Hungartan 
Diet, in 1820, that ‘the whole world had become 
foolish, and, leaving their ancient laws, was in 
search of imaginary Constitutions’ These dec- 
larations amount to nothing less than a denial of 
the lawfulness of the origin of the Government of 
the United States, since it is certain that that 
Government was established in consequence of a 
change which did not proceed from thrones, or 
the permission of crowned heads. But the Gov- 
ernment of the United States heard these denunci- 
ations of its fundamental principles without re- 
monstrance, or the disturbance of its equanimity.. 
This was thirty years ago. 

“The power of this Republic, at the present 
moment, is spread over a region, one of the rich- 
est and most fertile on the globe, and of an extent 
in comparison with which the possessions of the 
House of Hapsburg are but as a patch on the 
earth’s surface. Its population, already twenty- 
five millions, will exceed that of the Austrian 
empire within the period during which it may be 
hoped that M. Hualsemann may yet remain in the 
honorable discharge of his duties to his Govern- 
ment. Its navigation and commerce are hardly 
exceeded by the oldest and most commercial na- 
tions ; its maritime means and its maritime power 
may be seen by Austria herself, in all seas where 
she has ports, as well as it may be seen also in 
all other quarters of the globe. Life,liberty,proper- 
ty, and all personal rights, are amply secured to all 
citizens, and protected by just and stable laws; 
and credit, public and private, is as well estab- 
lished as in any Government of Continental Eu- 
rope. And the country, in all its interests and 
concerns, partakes most largely in all the im- 
provements and progress which distinguish the 
age. 
ei Certainly the United States may be pardoned, 
even by those who profess adherence to the prin- 
ciples of absolute governments, if they entertain 
an ardent affection for those popular forms of po- 
litical organization which have so rapidly ad- 
vanced their own prosperity and happiness, and 
enabled them in so short a period to bring their 
country and the hemisphere to which it belongs, 
to the notice and respectfal regard, not to say the 
admiration, of the civilized world. Nevertheless, 
the United-States have abstained, at all times, 
from acts of interference with the political changes 
of Europe. They cannot, however, fail to cherish 
always a lively interest in the fortunes of nations 
struggling for institutions like their own. But 
this sympathy, so far from being necessarily a 
hostile feeling toward any of the parties to these 
great national struggles, is quite consistent with 
amicable relations with them all. 3 

“The Hungarian people are three or four times 
as numerous a8 the inhabitants of these United 
States were when the American Revolution broke 
out. They possess, in a distinct language and in 
other respects, important elements of a separate 
nationality, which the Anglo-Saxon race In this 
country did not possess ; and if the United States 
wish success to countries contending for popular 
constitutions and national independence, it is 
only because they regard such constitutions and 
auch national independence, not as imaginary, but 
as real blessings. They claim no right, however, 
to take part in the struggles of foreign Powers 
in order to promote these ends. It is only in de- 
fence of his own Government, and its principles 
and character, that the undersigned has now ex- 
ressed himself on this subject. But when the 
United States behold the people of foreign coun- 
tries, without any such interferenoe, spontane- 
ously moving toward the adoption of institutions 
like our own, it surely cannot be expected of 
them to remain wholly indifferent spectators.” 
After showing that the mission of Mr. Mann 
was one of mere inquiry, and that the result of 
that inquiry was unfavorable to a recognition of 
the independence of Hungary, the Secretar} 
says: 

« Mr. Hulsemann will observe from this state- 
ment that Mr. el ene ae errs ho 
jectionable, and strict thin the rv 
lew of nattone, and the duty of the United States 
as a neutral Power. He will accordingly feel 
how little foundatiox ‘1 ere is for his remark, that 





‘those who did not hositate to assume the respon- 
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sibility of sending Mr. Dudley Mann on such an 
errand should, independent of considerations of 
propriety, have borne in mind that they were ex- 
posing their emissary to be treated asaspy” A 
spy is a person sent by some belligerent to gain 
secret information of the forces and defences of 
the other, to be used for hostile purposes. Ac- 
cording to practice, he may use deception, under 
the penalty of being lawfully hanged if detected. 
To give this odious name and character to a con- 
fidential agent of a neutral Power, bearing the 
commission of his country, and sent. for a pur- 
pose fully warranted by the law of nations, is not 
only to abuse language, but also to confound all 
just ideas, and to announce the wildest and most 
extravagant notions, such as certainly were not 
to have been expected in a grave diplomatic pa- 
per; and the President directs the undersigned to 
say to Mr. Hulsemann that the American Govern- 
ment would regard such an imputation upon it by. 
the Cabinet of Austria, as that it employs spies, 
and that in a quarral none of its own, as distinct- 
ly offensive, if it did not presume, as it is willing 
to presume, that the word used in the original 
German was not of equivalent meaning with ‘spy’ 
in the English language, or that in some other 
way the employment of such an opprobrious term 
may be explained. Had the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Austria subjected Mr. Mann to the treat- 
ment of a spy, it would have placed itself without 
the pale of civilized nations ; and the Cabinet of 
Vienna may be assured that if it had carried, or 
attemptéd to carry, any such lawless purpose into 
effect, in the case of an authorized agent of this 
Government, the spirit of the people of this coun- 
try would have demanded immediate hostilities to 
be waged by the utmost exertion of the power of 
the Republic, military and naval. 
* 2 ae * * * * 
“With respect to the communication of Mr. 
Mann’s instructions to the Senate, and the lan- 
guage in which they are couched, it has already 
been said, and Mr. Hulsemann must feel the jus- 
tice to the remark, that these are domestic affiirs, 
in reference to which the Government of the 
United States cannot admit the slightest responsi- 
bility to the Government of his Imperial Majesty. 
No State, deserving the appellation of independ- 
ent, can permit the language in which it may in- 
struct its own officers in the discharge of their 
duties to itself to be called in question under any 
pretext by a foreign Power. But, even if this 
were not so, Mr. Hulsemannis in an error in stating 
that the Austrian Government is called an ‘Iron 
Rule’ in Mr. Mann’s instructions. The phrase is 
not found in the paper ; and in respect to the honor- 
ary epithet bestowed in Mr. Mann’s instructions 
on the late chief of the Revolutionary Government’ 
of Hungary, Mr. Hulsemann will bear in mind 
that the Government of the United States cannot 
justly be expected, in a confidential communica- 
tion to its own agent, to withhold from an individ- 
ual an epithet of distinction of which a great part 
of the world thinks him worthy, merely on the 
ground that his own Government regarded him 
as a rebel. At an early stage of the American 
Revolution, while Washington was considered by 
the English Government as a rebel chief, he was re- 
garded on the continent of Europe as an illustri- 
ous hero. : 
Mr. Hulsemanr thinks that in Mr. Mann’s in- 
structions improper expressions are introduced in 
regard to Russia, but the undersigned has no reason 
to suppose that Russia herself is of that opinion. 
The only observation made in those instructions 
about Russia is, that she ‘has chosen to assume an 
attitude of interference, and her immense prepara- 
tions for invading and reducing the Hungarians 
to the rule of Austria—from which they desire to 
be released—gave so serious a character to the 
contest as to awaken the most painful solicitude 
in the minds of Americans’ The undersigned 
cannot but consider the Austrian Cabinet as un- 
necessarily susceptible in looking upon language 
like this as a ‘ hostile demonstration” If we re- 
member that it was addressed by the Government 
to its own agent, and has received publicity only 
through a communication from one Department 
of the American Government to another, the lan- 
guage quoted must be deemed moderate and in- 
offensive. The comity of nations would hardly 
forbid its being addressed to the two Imperial 
Powers themselves, It is scarcely necessary for 
the undersigned to say, that the relations of the 
United States with Russia have always been of 
the most friendly kind, and have never been 
deemed by either party to require any compro- 
mise of their peculiar views upon subjects of do- 
mestic or foreign'polity, or the true origin of 
Governments. 
ae * * * * * * 
“Towards the conclusion of his note Mr. 
Hulsemann remarks that ‘ifthe Government of the 
United States were to think it proper to take an 
indirect part in the political movements of Europe, 
American policy would be exposed to acts of re- 
taliation, and to certain inconveniences which 
would not fail to affect the commerce and indus- 


Everything, animate and inanimate; every pro- 
duct of nature and of art ; every human being in 
every position and condition of life—the sturdy 
farmer, the busy mechanic, the industrious house. 
keeper, the delicate refined lady, the polished 
gentleman, the enlightened teacher, the wise 
statesman, and the noisy politician; in a word, 
everything which has physical existence, bears 
visible testimony tc the necessity of this important 
element of mountains, rocks, and soils—of quartz, 
sand—* a common stone.” : 
Experiment: Shake a tumbler, containing a 
little newly slacked lime and some water ; let the 
tumbler stand till the lime settlesand the water 
becomes clear; pour the water into another tum- 
bler and blow into it air from the lings through a 
quill or pipestem; the clear wate becomes tur- 
bid with white flakes or a sediment, by the carbon- 
ic acid from the lurgs uniting with the lime in 
the water, forming the carbonate «f lime. 











WASHINGTON, JANUARY 9, 1851. 


TO ADVERTISERS . 


We have space for four or five columns of ad- 
vertisements ; and it is very certan that no bet- 
ter medium can be found for them in this re- 
gion—we are sure none so god. A circulation 
of more than fifteen thousand, anl that increas- 
ing, the larger portion among the farmers and 
country merchants in the interior, affords advan- 
tages to advertisers such as they cannot always 
command. 





COMPLETE THE WORK. 


We hope subscribers will complete the work of 
renewing as speedily as possible. We have is- 
sued a large edition of the first number of the 
new volume, so as to accommodate all who desire 
to begin with the year. While renewing, let 
them remember the terms: | : 

Two dollars per annum, invariably in advance. 
Each subscriber renewing his stbscription, and 
sending us two NEW subscriber}, shall have the 
three copies for five dollars. Clubs: five copies 
for eight dollars; ten copies for fifteen dollars. 


FRIEND OF YOUT. 


The second number of the new volume will be 
sent out to-morrow. Subscribers, by sending their 
names may yet obtain complete files. There has 
been some delay this year on the part of renew- 
ing. We hope all will remember that its terms 
require payment in advance, without which no 
paper is furnished. 





“My Summer Witn Dr. Sincrerary,” chap- 
ter second, next week. 





Communications.—We have a great quantity 
on hand, which will appear from time to time, as 
we may find room. 





A New Dairy Free Sow Parer has been 
started in Massachusetts, under the title of “« The 
Commonwealih.’? The Chronotype and the Boston 
Republic are merged in it, and Mr. Wright, of 
the Chronotype, is to be one of its editors. The 
Free Soil men of Massachusetts needed a daily in 
Boston ; and it will doubtless prove a powerful 
auxiliary to their movements. We have not yet 
seen the paper. 





ee 
“Is the Mother-in-Law published in book 
form ?”—A Correspondent. 
Not yet—we understand that it is the inten- 
tention of the author to have an edition out ere 
long. 


—_—————— 


FREEDOM AND SLAVERY-THE TRUE NA- 
TIONAL INTEREST — THE UNION PARTY. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND COMMON SENSE. 


While slave labor shall exist in one part of the 
Union, and free labor in another, there will be a 
conflict of interests, a difference of opinions, and 
an antagonism of prejudices, producing more or 
less discussion and agitation. There will be an 





try of the two hemispheres.” As to this p 
fortune, this hypothetical retaliation, the Gov- 
ernment and the people of the United States are 
quite willing to take their chances and abide their 
destiny. Taking neither a direct nor an indirect 
part in the domestic or intestine movements of 
Enrope, they have no fear of events of the nature 
alluded to by Mr. Hulsermann. It would be idle 
now to discuss with Mr. Hulsemann those acts of 
retaliation which he imagines may possibly take 
place at some indefinite time hereafter. Those 
questions will be discussed when they arise, and 
Mr. Hulsemann and the Cabinet at Vienna may 
rest assured that, in the mean time, while per- 
forming with strict and exact fidelity all their 
neutral duties, nothing will deter either the 
Government or the people of the United States 
from exercising, at their own discretion, the rights 
belonging to them as an independent nation, and 
of forming and expressing their own opinions, 
freely and at all times, upon the great political 
events which may transpire among the civilized 
nations of the earth. Their own institutions 
stand upon the broadest principles of civil liberty ; 
and believing those principles and fundamental 
laws in which they are embodied to be eminently 
favorable to the prosperity of States—to be, in 
fact, the only principles of government which 
meet the demands of the present enlightened age— 
the President has perceived with great satisfaction 
that, in the Constitution recently introduced into 
the Austrian empire, many of these great princi- 
ples are recognised and applied, and he cherishes 
a sincere wish that they may produce the same 
happy effects throughout his Austrian Majesty’s 
extensive dominions that they have done in the 
United States.” 

Messrs. Mangum, Cass, Underwood, and Rusk, 
expressed warm admiration of the answer of the 
Secretary of State, and denounced the “ ingo- 
lence” of the Austrian Government. dir. Davis 
of Mississippi thought it a good document, con- 
taining sound doctrine, but such as had always 
been held by the American Government. Mr. 
Clay seemed unwilling to attach so much impor- 
tance to it, being reluctant needlessly to irritate 
the Austrian and Russian Governments. 

A motion to print ten thousand extra copies 
was rejected—yeas 18, nays 21—as follows: 

Yeas—Mesers. Baldwin, Bell, Cass, Clemens, 
Cooper, Davis of Massachusetts, Dawson, Downs, 
Ewing, Felch, Mangum, Rusk, Smith, Soule, 
Sturgeon, Underwood, Wales, and Winthrop—18. 

Nays — Messrs. Benton, Berrien, Bradbury, 
Bright, Butler, Clarke, Clay, Davis of Mississip- 
pi, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, 
Hamlin, Jones, King, Morton, Norris, Sebastian, 
Shields, Turney, Walker, and Whitcomb—21. 


AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY-No. 4. 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK, 











Feldspar is composed of four oxydes—silex, 
alumina or clay, iron, and potash ; silex predomi- 
nates. Of quartz, in all its varieties, it is almost 
the entire element ; of feldspar, it is the princi- 
pal; aluminous or clay soils contain frequently 
twice as much silex as alumina; the quantity of 
iron and potash in feldspar is small, not often over 
two or three per cent. 

It appears, then, that sand is composed of two 
oxydes, or chemical combinations, again combined 
by the same agency. Feldspar or clay is com 
ed of four oxydes, also combined by chemical 
affinity, to form a compound still more complex 
than quartz or sand. The quartz and feldspar are 
combined by a mechanical mixture to form rocks 


and soils. 


It hence follows that, in these two principal el- 
ements of soils, quartz and feldspar, = en and 
clay, are not less than six combinations of ulti- 
mate principles, or oxygen and metals, all by 
chemical affinity, and two combinations at least of 
those compounds forming those two elements. 
witee six chemical compounds, again compounded 
by chemical agency, are then united by mechan- 
ical mixtures to form rocks and goils. 

Quartz and feldspar are not the only essential 
elements of soils, but also among the most im- 
portant materials in the arte of civilization. The 
principal material of glass is quartz; that of 
porcelain, feldspar. The presence of potash, soda, 
or some alkaline substance acting as a flax, is in- 
dispensable in the manufacturing of each of these 
important articles of domestic economy. 

After performing the important agency of pro- 
ducing vegetation—of course furnishing our 
Wheat, our corn, our beef, and our pork—quartz 
of a porous character constitutes the French burr, 
for po ggrainsinto flour. Pulverized quartz, 
cemen sandstone, forms our 
- the. axes and chisels 


the housekeeper. For some animals it is essep- | 


tial to the of nm; fowls cannot live 
itt "aia digestion ; 


idabic strife forthe mastery, Whercrer the 
two interests shall come in contact. The true 
policy, therefore, of all those who seek to avoid 
irritation and disquiet, is, to prevent this contact 
whenever possible; and this can be best accom- 
plished by the recognition of the Nationality of 
one Interest, and the Locality of the other. The 
attempt to nationalize both must engender bitter 
strife and dangerous excitement. 

The question is—which Interest is recognised 
as National, by the Federal Constitution, and 
which ought to be so recognised, on the ground 
of Reason? Can even a candid Southern man 
doubt on these points? Was the Declaration of 
Independence—the groundwork of our present 
Union—a declaration in favor of Human Bond- 
age or of Human Liberty; of the rights of the 
Master, or of the rights of the Man? Was not 
the Constitution formed to establish the rights 
asserted in that Declaration—in other words, to 
secure the blessings of Liberty? Was not this 
its primary object, and do not all its main pro- 
visions contemplate Personal Freedom, and Se- 
curity for Personal Freedom, as the great end of 
Society, and the great end to be effected by the 
Union? Do not the debates of the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787, does not a fair interpretation of 
the Constitution demonstrate that in “the more 
perfect Union” to be established by it, Slavery 
was to be regarded as exceptional, local, transi- 
tory, while Liberty was recognised as the Law 
which was to prevail “more and more unto the per- 
fect day?” So we read that granddocument, which 
is the charter of our Federal Rights and Duties. 
From beginning to end, Slavery is never referred 
to unless where it is absolutely necessary to ex- 
empt it from violent disturbance by the Govern- 
ment of the Union; and then the provision ig 
couched in such language, that s stranger to our 
institutions could not understend its meaning, 
and is framed in such a way as t) require no al- 
teration, should the thing to vhich it refers 
cease to be. On the other hand, the great prin- 
ciples of Personal, Civil, and Political Liberty 
pervade every article of the Cotstitution, living 
and breathing through all its leading provisions. 
Under the Constitution, then, Liberty is the 
National Interest, Slavery a Local Interest. And 
in this respect, the Constitution isin harmony with 
Reason. No advocate of slavery will be shame- 
less enough to assume that the true end of Hu- 
man Government is to establish and perpetuate 
Human Bondage. All Americans, of all sections, 
agree that Governments are instituted to secure 
the rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. This is the end contemplated by the 
Government of the Union. The chief Interest of 
the People of the Free States, comprising two 
thirds of the white population of the country, and 
also of the non-slaveholding citizens of the Slave 
States, constituting the great majority of that 
section, is Liberty. This, too, is the greater In- 
terest of even the Slaveholders, the right to them- 
selves being of infinitely more valde to them than 
the right to their slaves. While all classes of the 
Free Population, North and South, are vitally 
concerned in the Preservation and Extension of 
Liberty, as their chief Interest, Slavery isa curse 
to the slaves, # curse to ws mpreneniers, ha 
jary to his non-slaveholding fellow-citizens, an 
element of demoralization, weakness, embarrass- 
ment and peril to the State, and a source of un- 
fraternal discord to the Union. To establish, 
secure, and extend Liberty, can harm no legiti- 
mate interest, and cannot fail to promote the 
well-being and happiness of all sections; but to 
establish and extend slavery, while it may in- 
crease the pecuniary gain of a few holders of 
slaves, must, as it always has done, result in the 
extension of a low, stagnant, almost unimprova- 
ble form of Civilization. 

Which Interest, then, ought to be National, 
which Local—Freedom or Slavery ? 

When we insist that Freedom, as the great 
National Interest, ought to control and actuate 
the Government of the Union, and that Slavery 
should be recognised and treated as a Local fn- 
stitution—that no Administration is in harmony 
with the Constitution and Reason, which does not 





throw its legitimate influence on the side of Free- 


and national—in conflict with no section, in har- 
mony with the best interests of all. And when 
we insist that wherever the claims of Freedom 
and Slavery, under the Constitution, come in col- 
lision, the former should be regarded as the Prin- 
ciple, the latter, the Exception, being entitled to 
receive no favor but such as may be plainly writ- 
ten in the bond, we assume that our ground is 
the only true ground of peace and harmony. To 
convert the exception into the rule, to subordinate 
the greater to the less, to make the local control 
the national, to subject the claims of Freedom to 
the demands of Slavery, is to violate the Consti- 
tution, to violate Reason, to violate the Declara- 
tion of Independence, to sacrifice the rights and 
interests, and insult the moral sentiments of the 
vast majority of the American People—in a word, 
to trample upon the principles of true Democracy, 
and subject the destinies of the twenty-four mil- 
lions of human beings in this country to the rule 
of a Local Interest, animated by the single pur- 
pose of its own aggrandizement. 
While systematic attempts are made to bring 
about or to perpetuate this anomalous, violent 
condition, there can be no harmony or peace; there 
must be discord, agitation, excitement, such as no 
Union Meetings or Committees of Safety can al- 
lay. It is not in the nature of things that the 
American People should acquiesce in the suprem- 
acy of a great wrong. Liberty must be recognised 
as the controlling spirit, principle, and end of the 
Government, and the slaveholders must consent 
that slavery shall be treated as a Local Institu- 
tion, existing by and within the limits of State 
authority, and for which the Federal Government 
must be discharged from all responsibility, ere 
they can expect exemption from political disquiet. 
Scorn, denunciation, proscription, threats of se- 
cession, will avail nothing. Statesmen to whom 
the country has been accustomed to Jook for guid- 
ance, may preach submission, but the People will 
spurn their counsels, and never desist from politi- 
cal agitation so long as they shall be coerced into 
political responsibility for a system they abhor: 
MEASURES OF THE LAST SESSION, 
Had the members of Congress from the North 
and South understood the philosophy of this con- 
flict between Freedom and Slavery, they would 
never have dreamed of securing domestic tran- 
quillity by what they styled “the adjustment” of 
the last session. On the contrary, shaping their 
course simply with a view to the quieting of ex- 
citement and discussion, and the excluding of the 
question of Slavery from national politics, they 
would have at once fixed the condition of all the 
Territory belonging to the Union, by applying to 
it the ordinance of 1787; and so far from impos- 
ing upon the free States an extra constitutional 
obligation in regard to slavery, have released them 
from the responsibility of upholding slavery in 
the District of Columbia. Had this been done, 
the question would have ceased to be agitated in 
Northern politics, or to attract attention in Na- 
tional politics. It would have resolved itself 
chiefly into a Moral and Social Question, to be 
decided by the States in which the institution ex- 
ists. But its supporters from the South and their- 
peculiar friends from the North judged differently 
[t was determined that the will of the non-slave- 
holding citizens, generally, should be disregarded, 
and the Territories of New Mexico and Utah 
should be laid open, so far as Federal action was 
concerned, to the inroads of slavery; and that 
not only should their will be disregarded in this 
respect, but their opinions set at defiance, and 
their feelings outraged by an act attempting to 
compel them to become the active guardians of 
“slave property !” Instead of relieving them from 
responsibility for slavery, their responsibility was 
augmented. 

What else could be expected from a policy, so 
unprincipled and unwise, but deep and widespread 
discontent? People could not “conquer their pre- 
jadices” in favor of liberty, their repugnance to 
participation in the wrong of slavery, so easily as 
some of their hoary-headed leaders. All over the 
free States, beyond the immediate range of influ- 


Scudder, in Massachusetts, the regular Whig 
nominee, because he holds sentiments differing 
from those of Cass and Webster. Mr. Webster 
would rather see Caleb Cushing elected Senator 
from Massachusetts than Charles Sumner, and 
the Washington Union would infinitely prefer a 
Webster Whig to a Van Buren Democrat: And 
in the South we find Governor Floyd advising a 
National Convention of the People of all the 
States without distinction of party, for the pur- 
pose of securing a satisfactory assurance from the 
North that the Compromise, so-called, shall be 
carried out in good faith—that assurance doubt- 
less being, the nomination for the Presidency of 
a Union Hunker ticket, to be sustained by a 
Union Hunker party. Next comes a State Con- 
vention in Georgia, under the auspices of Messrs. 
Toombs and Stephens, who talk with contempt of 
old party distinctions, praise without stint Messrs. 
Bright, Whitcomb, Cass, Dickinson, Webster, 
and declare themselves in favor of selecting a 
Northern man of sound opinions for the next 
Presidency. The meeting adopts the platform of 
the late Convention of Georgia, and recommends 
a National Convention, on the basis of this plat- 
form, to be held at Washington city, on the 22d 
February ! 

Such is the aspect of the great Union Party, as 
it styles itself! 

What it means in the South, is easily under- 
stood. It is necessary there to put down the 
South Carolina movement for Disunion, and to 
maintain the politicsl standing of the supporters 
of the Compromise against the assaults of the 
Extremists. Beyond these temporary objects, it 
aims to establish, either through the medium of a 
new organization or by action upon the old par- 
ties, a dominant national influence in favor of sla- 
very. If it can succeed in effacing party distinc- 
tion at the North, and rallying a majority of 
Northern People on the Georgia Platform, and 
in support of a Union ticket, pledged to the main- 
tenance of the fugitive Act and the suppression 
of slavery agitation, what more can it desire ? 

Understanding the movement as prosecuted in 
the South, wé can be at no loss to comprehend its 
meaning in the North. Independently of the 
support of Messrs. Webster, Cass, and Dickinson, 
and their coadjutors, these Union meetings are 
designed to gabject Northern politicians to the 
rule of the Slhve Power—either by the organiza- 
tion of a Natbnal Party on the Georgia platform, 
or by forcing both the old parties to adopt this 
platform. The union aimed at is, Union ror THE 
Saxe or Stavery—for there is no political or- 
ganization at jhe North hostile to the Union- 
Where all the voters are on one side, what is the 
use of a Party? Joshua R. Giddings is as sin- 
cere a friend of the Union as Daniel Webster. 
Against whom or what is a Union Party at the 
North to be arrayed ? 

We are not to be deceived by names. The new 
party, we doubt not, is quite sincere in its at- 
tachment to the Union, but seeks to maintain the 
Union by xétionalizing Slavery; and its motto 
ought to be, * Slavery and the Union, one and insep- 
arable, now and forever.” 

Read the resolutions of the Georgia Conven- 
tion : 

“ Whereas the present exigency of public affairs 
demands of patriots of all parties to unite for the 
preservation of our rights and the union of these 


States; and whereas the questions which have 
heretofore divided the Whig and Democratic 


ing the adninistration of the Government, rather 
than its ewistence, and, by the course of events, 
have greatly diminished in practical importance, 
and ought b be held subordinate to the funda- 
mental quesions now dividing the country— 

“ Be it theefore resolved, That the friends of the 
Union, in tlis State, organize themselves into a 
party, upon the principles of the report of the 
Committee of Thirty-Three, this day adopted by 
the Conventin now assembled, and use all proper 
means for the maintenance and success of these 
principles throughout the State and the Union. 

Be it further resolved, That said party be known 
as the Constitutional Union Party ; and that we 
are ready to extend the right hand of fellowship 
to the patriots of all parts of the Union, and of all 





ence of the office-holders, and politicians accus- 
tomed to consult slaveholding oracles, there was a 
spontancous outburst of indignation at the passage 
of the so-called Compromise Measures, especially 
the Fugitive act. Men heretofore indifferent have 
been aroused by this last act to the necessity of 
withstanding the demands of the Slave Power, and 
asserting the supremacy of Freedom in the F'ederal 
councils. The statesmen and politicians from the 
North, active or consenting to the measures, were 
denounced as false to their trust, and it became evi- 
dent that, to secure themselves from falling victims 
to popular resentment, it was necessary to main- 
tain union among themselves, and set on foot some 
counteracting movement and policy. 
THE ORIGIN AND SCOPE OF THE UNION 
MOVEMENT. 

In this way originated the present movement 
for the formation of a Union party. That 
such &@ movement is on foot, and that it re- 
ceives countenance from many of our most promi- 
nent public men, is notorious. The first demon- 
stration in favor of it was the Castle Garden 
Meeting in New York, at which a permanent 
committce was appointed, styled “The Union 
Safety Committee,” whose first act was an attempt 
to break down old party lines, by the nomination 
of a State ticket composed of Hunker candidates 
of both parties, and representing the principles of 
the late Compromise measures of Congress. This 
act was an indication of the policy of the new 
party. It was to be a Union party, for the sake of 
sustaining the Texan Boundary Bill, sanctioning 
the exclusion of the Wilmot Proviso, upholding 
slavery in the District of Columbia, the Fugitive 
act of the last session, the authors and supporters 
of that act, and for the suppression of all discus- 
sion of the question of slavery. 

“The Union Safety Committee,” though bafiled 
in its first effort to establish the domination of 
Hunkerism, was not disheartened. It went to work 
to agitate for the purpose of suppressing agitation. 
It secured the influence of the more corrupt = 
tion of the press. It alarmed the mercantile 
classes with the cry of danger to the Union. It 
culars to the clergy, calling upon them, as 
they loved their country, to inculcate devotion to 
the Union and obedience to the laws, well know- 
ing that sermons fraught with such sentiments, at 
this particular juncture, would be understood as a 
quasi endorsement of the so-called Compromise. 
It sought by private appeals to obtain from the 
distinguished men of the country a recognition 
of the wisdom of that Compromise, and a protest 
against further agitation. It neglected no occa- 
sion of giving public receptions to members of 
Congress who had signalized themselves by its 
advocacy ; and an active, widely-extended corres- 
pondence has been maintained for the purpose of 
getting up Union Meetings to respond to the senti- 
ments and policy avowed by the Castle Garden 
plotters. The burden of all the speeches and 
letters and sermons—the product of the patriotic 
zeal of Messrs. Brady, Ketchum, & Co.—is, the 
danger to the Union, the necessity of Compromise, 
the daty of blind obedience to law, the fanaticism 
of the doctrine of a higher law, the sublime pa- 
triotism of Messrs. Clay, Cass, Webster, and 
Dickinson, the expediency of disregarding old 
party distinctions and uniting in a great National 
party to support the Union. No man is to be 
known henceforth as a Whig or as a Democrat. 
Mr. Foote praises Mr. Webster, Mr. Clay lauds 
Mr. Cass, and Isaac Hill is in love with them all. 
Oblivious of former differences, pressed together 
by a sense of common danger, they cling to one 
another with a tender solicitude, each with a no- 
ble disinterestedness preferring the other in 
honor. When it was whispered to Mr. Cass that 
the passage of the Compromise might result in 
the elevation of Clay to the Presidency, “that 
honest face of his,” says Mr. Foote, “became re- 
fulgent with the true spirit of a patriot,” as here- 
plied—“ Then so be it. If Clay’s noble conduct 
at the head of our Committee, in rescuing his 
country from present danger, should conduct him 
te the Presidency, no-man in the nation will more 
cordially ratify his election than myself.” “Lead- 
ing Whigs and Democrats are showing the same 
kind of disinterested disregard of party, ~The 
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political parties, who agree with us upon these 
fundamental principles; and that we will unite 
in council with them on all proper occasions for 
consultation, and to devise means for their su- 
premacy throughout the whole extent of the Re- 
public.” 

The principles of the report of the Committee 
of Thirty-Three are the following : 

Repudiation of the Ordinance of 1787: 

The Fugitive Act of the last session, unaltered 
in any essential point, and faithfully executed: 

The perpetaation of slavery in the District of 
Columbia: 

The admissiot of States into the Union, with- 
out restriction a to slavery : 

Abstinence frem the agitation in the North of 
the Question of Slavery : 

And the full! recognition and establishment 
of these principles are made indispensable con- 
ditions to the préservation of the Union. 

This is the platform of the Union Party, at the 
North as well a¢ at the South; and upon it we 
find arrayed, the President of the United States, 
Messrs. Webster, Cass, Dickinson, Buchanan, 
Dallas, Clay, Foote, Cobb, Toombs, Stephens, 
flanked and supported by Messrs. Ketchum, 
Duer, Brady, Mike Walsh, Captain Rynders, and 
divers clergymen who have lately been respond- 
ing to the appeals of the last-named gentry, by 
preaching solemn sermons on the divinity and in- 
fallibility of the Powers That Be. 

We, too, in common with the Free Soil men, 
(technically so called.) and with the real anti-sla- 
very members of the Whig and Democratic par- 
ties, claim to be members of the Union Party, 
but whose motto is—“ Union and Liberty, one 
and inseparable, Now and Forever.” 

As we shall not question the sincerity of the 
Union and Slavery Party, we hope they will not 
question that of the Union and Liberty Party. 
Both aim to sustain the Union, but differ as to 
the means. One would accomplish its purpose by 
nationalizing Siavery ; the other, by nationalizing 
Liberty and localizing Slavery. If the former 
triumph, there must be irritation, discontent, agi- 
tation, alienation; for the millions of voters in 
in this country who are opposed to slavery on 
conscientious grounds, can never rest while they 
are forced to become politically responsible for it. 
If, on the other hand, the Union and Liberty Party 
should triumph, Peace would be reéstablished, 
harmony be restored among the States, the Fed- 
eral Government be made the Protector of Inter- 
ests common to them all, not the slave and tool of 
an exacting Monopoly, while each State would 
be left free to determine all questions pertaining 
to its own institutions, according to its judgment 
of what was right and proper. 

It remains to be seen whether the scheme of 
this new Union Party can be consummated. 
Whether it be or not, the inevitable tendency of 
the action of its projectors is to force all the ques- 
tions between Liberty and Slavery into the next 
Presidential canvass. This, so far as we can see, 
is their purpose ; and, for one, we shall willingly 
meet the issue presented. Let the People decide 
at the polls between candidates representing, 
respectively, “the Union and Slavery,” and “ the 
Union and Liberty” parties. 

If Clay, Cass, or Webster, be anxious to sub- 
mit-their pretensions to that test; we have no ob- 
jection—only let it always be understood that 
they are candidates for the Presidency of the 
United States on the platform recommended by 
the Committee of Thirty-Three, in the Georgia 
Convention. 


MASSACHUSETTS — LEGISLATURE ORGANIZED 
BY THE COALITION. 


The Legislature of Massachusetts convened at 
Boston on Wednesday, January Ist, at 11 A, M. 

In Senate, thirty-one members appeared, and 
were qualified. Hon. David Sears of Boston took 
the Chair protem. Hon. Henry Wilson of Mid- 
dlesex (Free Soil) was chosen President by the 
united votes of the Democratic and‘ Free Soil 
Senators, having 18 votes to 9 for Sears and 1 
scattering. Chauncey L. Knapp (Opp) was in 
like manner chogen Secretary by 20, to 12 for 
Charles Calhoun, (Whig,) late Clerk. 

In the House, l, M. Parker of Shirley called 
to order, the members were sworn, and Nathaniel 








P, Banks, jun, of Waltham was chosen Speaker 


parties of Georgia were questions of policy, affect- |. 


bers, the vote being : 


For Nathaniel P. Banks, jan. -  - - 212 
For Ensign H. Kellogg (W.) of Pittsfield - 174 
Banks’s majority - - - - - 38 


Lewis Josselyn of Lynn was in like manner 
chosen Clerk, having 198 votes to 185 for C. W. 
Storey (late Whig Clerk) and one scattering. 

A joint committee was then appointed to count 
the votes for Governor, and the two House then 
adjourned to 10 o'clock to-day. 


For the National Era. 


THE BAPTISM. 


——— 


BY MISS PH@BE CAREY. 





From the waters of affliction, 
From her baptism of dark woe, 
With her sweet eyes very mournful, 
And her forehead like the snow— 


Came she up; and, O, how many 
In such hours of trial are seen, 

When they faint with mortal weakness, 
Knowing not whereon to lean. 


With her face upon my bosom, 
Said she then in accent sad, 

As she wound her arms about me, 
I was all the friend she had. 


And I told her, pushing backward 
From her forehead like the snow, 

All her tear-wet tresses, dripping 
With that baptism of dark woe— 


How, in all that great affliction, 
Loving hands had led her on, 

When she came up from the waters, 
Led her when her feet went down ; 


And that only the good Father, 
He who thus her faith had tried, 

Could have brought her through the billows, 
Safely to the other side. 


And I told her how life’s pilgrims 
Crossed that solemn stream beneath, 
Toa brighter pathway leading, 
Up the living hills of faith. 


Lifting upward from my bosom 
Then her forehead like the snow, 

I will weep, she said, no longer, 
Therefore rise and let us go! 


And, as one who walgs untroubled 
By no mor.al doubt or fear, 

Ott we heard her, far above us, 
Singing hymns of lofty cheer— 


Till with feet that firmly balanced 
On faith’s summit rock sbe trod, 

And beheld the shining bastions 
Of the city of our God. 


———— 


SPEECH OF W. B. SHEPARD IN THE NORTH 
CAROLINA LEGISLATURE. 


We continue our notice of this speech. 

Like other pro-slavery men, Mr. Shepard ap- 
pears to entertain contradictory opinions of the 
system of slavery—at one time considering it a 
blessing, at another a curse. For example, he 
holds that “Providence has permitted the bar- 
barous African to be brought here for wise and 
beneficent purposes”—and what arethey? They 
are all summed up in this: The negro race has 
been permitted by a kind Providence to be brought 
here, for the purpose of cultivating a malarious 
country? Were this so, the negro might well 
be tempted to question that wisdom which could 
find no better employment forhim. Mr.Shepard 
proceeds—“ Guided by the science and energy of 
the white man, the power and endurance of the 
negro race has been the sole and only means of 
reducing vast regions of malarious country into 
cultivation, which would otherwise forever have 
remained a wilderness ; and, sir, unless mistaken 
legislation interfere, when the mission of the race 
is fulfilled here, the same inscrutable wisdom may 
carry it to other regions similarly situated, to sub- 
due the earth and replenish it.” Well—we agree 
with Mr. Shepard to this extent: that wisdom 
which employs itself in driving a whole race in 
chains from one country to another, (without allow- 
ing it to obtain a home anywhere,) for the purpose 
of cultivating malarious regions for the benefit of 
others, is very “inscrutable,” especially as this 
race seems to have another mission, which is, “to 
impoverish and exhaust a country.” For, Mr. 
Shepard has scarcely done showing how slavery 
is a blessing, before he frames an elaborate argu- 
ment, resting on the assumption that itis a curse! 

This argument is so important—showing, as it 
does conclusively, the soundness of the policy of 
Free Soil—that we cannot forbear quoting the 


whole of it. 

“There is one view of the slave question to 
which I wish to call the attention of this Senate, 
and, if possible, through them, of the people of 
North Carolina. I will suppose, what few per- 
sons believe, that the North is satisfied with the 
late adjustment or compromise of the slave ques- 
tian; that, having excluded the slaveholder trom 
all the benefits of California and New Mexico, 
and arrested the slave trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia, she is contented with her triumph, and 
will cease all further aggressions on the South. 
It is now a settled principle that slavery must be 
restricted within its present limits; the whole 
power of the Federal Government is hereafter to 
be brought to bear against any expansion of this 
institution. 

“ Let us examine to what condition this princi- 
ple will bring the South, and particularly North 
Carolina, the Union-loving North Carolina. We 
are told by the first census taken in the United 
States after the adoption of the Constitution, (viz: 
1790.) that there was then in the whole Union 
697,897 slaves ; by the census of 1840, this num- 
ber had increased to 2,487,355—showing that the 
law of increase for the black population of fifty 
years was more than three times and a half; in 
the same proportion in 1890, before the close of 
the present century, which is now half gone, the 
slave population within the Union will amount to 
within a fraction of nine millions. Now, sir, I 
would ask those dear lovers of the Union, who 
are rejoicing upon the passage of the Compromise 
bill, if they believe this Union can exist with nine 
millions of human beings penned up in slavery in the 
very centre of the Republic? And, even supposing 
this vast population should continue to be quiet 
and orderly, it is well worth an inquiry what 
in all human probability will be the pecuniary 
condition of the owners of these slaves? We 
know that the slave cultivution is an exhausting and 
impoverishing one to the soil. This must always 
necessarily be more or less the case; the slave is 
an admirable pioneer to clear and ditch new 
lands; but even now, with few exceptions, unless 
upon the best cotton, rice, and sugar plantations, 
his labor is not remunerative. What then must 
it be, when the number is enormously increased, 
and that increase restricted to worn and impover- 
ished soils? The time is rapidly approaching, 
and the present generation will not pass away be- 
fore the fact will be apparent, that slave proper- 
ty will have no transferable or commercial value ; 
the owners of it will see before them hopeless and 
inextricable poverty; and their only safety will 
be in abandoning it to its fate. 

“ Thus will be realized one of the anticipations 
of the Abolitionists, in malling-in slavery within 
its present boundaries. The slave will be practi- 
cally free—his owner, for fear of starvation, will 
abandon him; but, sir, the end will not be yet. 
The North, by a combination of agrarianism and 
infidelity, may ruin the South, but, in doing so, 
she will rear into terrible importance, in the very 
heart of the Republic, millions of degraded and 
ignorant human beings, wild with unexpected 
and unvalued freedom, and prepared for anything 
that revenge or ambition may propose. 

“In this appalling state of the country, North 
Carolina will be the severest sufferer. By the 
census of 1840, she had within her border 
245,817 slaves. By the law of increase already 
mentioned, this number will amount in 1890 to 
more than 860,000. This estimate is doubtless 
below what it will be—for the census tables show 
that between 1790 and 1820, before the great em- 
igration took place from North Carolina to the 
Southwest, our slave population increased at the 
rate of nearly three-fold in thirty years. 

“T have said that North Carolina would be 
more seriously injured by this walling-in policy of 
the Federal Government than any of the South. 
ern States, and this will be apparent if we would 
attentively consider our situation. North Caro- 
lina has but little territory peculiarly adapted to 
the profitable occupation of slave labor, much 
of her soil is already worn down by constant cul- 
tivation, and needs the resuscitation of rest and 
economical and skillful husbandry, which can never 
take place when burdened by a superabundant popula- 
tion of slaves. 

“Tn forty years from this time, unless the law 
of population is changed in our case, North Car- 
olina will contain more than 860,000 slaves, near- 
ly all of them agricultural laborers, drawing a 
scanty support from a worn out and impoverished 
soil. The first effect of this great increase of 
slaves will be a temporary rise in the value of 
land and a depression in the value of labor, the 
poor non-slaveholder will be forced to emigrate, 
the owner of slaves will be compelled to purchase 
land to employ and feed his surplus labor, until 





the State becomes one vast plantation, y pro- 





scantiep’ manner, her teeming black population.” 

The Federal Government, then, is called upon 
to favog the expansion of slavery, for the purpose 
of perpetuating it with profit in the States where 
it nowfexists. ‘This claim involves a demand that 
it shal] do all it can to foster the internal slave 
trade. |Still farther—its fostering care is invoked 
for a system of labor which, it is asserted by Mr. 
Shepatd, must always be “an exhausting and im- 
poverishing one to the soil,” and even now, except 
upon the best rice and cotton and sugar planta- 
tions, is not remunerative, and, if maintained 
without an outlet for the surplus laborers, is des- 
tined th overwhelm the South in ruin. Are Free- 
Soilerg to be blamed for desiring to see the march 
of such an evil arrested—for insisting that the 
Federal Government should interpose its power 
for the protection of our vast territorial posses- 
sions from its blasting influences? 

Mr. Shepard draws a fearful spectacle of the 
condition of the South, should the expansion of 
slavery be prevented. It isa fancy sketch. Let 


more be contributed than may be necessary in the 
cause of Long, the balance will be sacredly kept ag 
& fund to be used in similar cases, should they oc- 
cur, Money may be sent to Horace Greeley 
Esq., Editor of the Tribune. 

“+> Editors friendly to the cause are respect- 
fully and earnestly requested to insert the above 
appeal and to aid the same editoriall y”” 


—_——_@— 


CONGRESS LAST WEEK. 


A motion of Mr. G. A. Caldwell of Kentucky 
to suspend the rules, Monday, December 30. t 
order to introduc? a joint resolution that nothing 
in the Bounty Land act of last September shall 
be construed as to prevent the sale or transfer of 
any of the certificates or warrants prior to the 
location of the same, or the issue of the patent 
thereon, was carried by a vote of 131 to 28. 

Under the operation of the Previous Question, 
moved by Mr. Caldwell, this resolution was or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, when 
Mr. Vinton moved a reconsideration, and male a 














it be once clearly and finally understood that not 
one foot more of soil shall be given up to slavery, 
that upon the ground it now occupies it must 
work out its ultimate results, and we have no fear 
that the energy and good sense of the People of 
the South will not take timely measures to pro- 
vide against the evils depicted by Mr. Shepard. 
Whenever Slave Labor shall cease throughout 
the South to be remunerative, and each State 
shall have passed laws to prevent the importation 
of slaves, so that they shall be divested of all 
transferable value, the question of emancipation 
will be taken up and calmly discussed in every 
State, with a view to the substitution of free for 
slave labor. That this result will be hastened 
by the exclusion of slavery from California and 
the Territories, there can be no doubt; but that 
the prospect of such a result will induce extraor- 
diary efforts for the introduction of slavery into 
New Mexico and Utah, for the annexation of 
Cuba, and the reinstitution of slavery in Hayti, 
there is just as little doubt. 


——— 


POSTAGE MATTERS. 


The House has had hard work to come to any 
agreement on the subject of postage reform. 
Members embarrass the question with too many 
propositions. It is useless, it seems to us, to at- 
tempt a complete reform at once. One wants pro- 
vision made for the extension of mail facilities, 
another must have newspapers carried free, in the 
county or district where published ; another in- 
sists upon the reduction of postage on periodicals 
and magazines; another desires free exchanges 
between newspapers and magazines. And so 
they go. 

The first object is, or ought to be, to obtain a 
uniform low rate of letter-postage. This is the 
thing that concerns the People most, and this 
accomplished, other judicious changes will follow 
as matters of course. We hope the real friends 





of reform will resist attempts to combine too many 
things in one bill. 

One suggestion is thrown out that requires 
| more particular notice—it is, that the publishers 
of newspapers should prepay all the postage on 
them! No man who understands the publishing 
business would dream “of such a proposition. If 
carried into effect, it would break down half the 
newspaper establishments in the country. The 
National Intelligencer, for example, issues 15 000 
copies, in the aggregate, a week, more or less. 
Under the change suggested, the publishers would 
be obliged to pay weekly, $225 postage on their 
edition, or $11,700 a year—twice the amount of 
their profits, we presume. And is any one foolish 
enough to suppose that they could collect this 
amount of $11,700, due from subscribers over a 
whole continent in sums of 11g cent a week! We 
have yet to learn that one of the evils complained 
of under the present system, is the non-payment 
ofnewspaper postage. Of course this never hap- 
pens where a paper is paid for in advance, as is 
the case with the Eva. A subscriber who pays 
$2 a year in advance for his paper, will be sure 





to take it from the office of delivery, and pay his 
nineteen cents a quarter. But, in any case, should 
a subscriber neglect or refuse to pay his postage, 
the remedy is easy and conclusive. The post- 
master notifies the publisher of the fact, and 
the “ paper is stopped.” 

Besides, if all newspapers are to be prepaid, 
the postmasters generally, throughout the coun- 
try, except at the large offices, are deprived of 
their commission; and what inducement have 
they to be attentive or polite in the delivery of 
papers ? 

If any provision be needed on this subject, let 
a regulation be made by which every subscriber 
to newspaper, by paying his postage quarterly 
in advance in the office of delivery, may obtain a 
reduction. For instance, let the postage be ten 
cents, if paid in advance, or fifteen cents, if not. 
We do not believe that there is a newspaper 
establishment in the country which depends for 
its revenue chiefly on its issue sent by mail, that 
could bear the enormous tax of paying in advance 
the postage due by its subscribers. 

It is easy enough to say that all we have to do 
is, to add the amount, 50 cents, or 78 cents, to the 
price of the paper. We know that we can never 
raise the price of our weeklies, generally, above 
$2. Under such a change, we should get just 
what we now get, and have the pleasure of pay- 
ing some ten or twelve thousand dollars in ad- 
wance for our subscribers. 


THE CASE OF HENRY LONG. 


The case of Henry Long, noticed in our last 
week’s number, was transferred to the United 
States Circuit Court, on the sixth day of the 
trial, on a habeas corpus issued by Judge Judson. 
“The Judge remarked that from what has been 
stated to him, and the claimant having produced 
evidence of discharge of the case by the Commis- 
sioner, that matter will not be gone farther into. 
say, Without newspaper or other influences, I 
will give ample time for the trial of this case on 
its merits, and will also say thet I have invited 
my brother Betts (Judge B.) to take a seat along- 
side of me. He will take no part in the proceed- 
ings, but simply hear, with me, the case. This 
matter stands adjourned till to-morrow, at ten 
o’clock, when it must proceed.” 

George Wood was associated with Mr. West- 
ern, counsel for the claimant, by the Union Safety 
Committee. 

The next day (Tuesday) the evidence having 
been gone through with— 

“ Mr. Jay rose and opened the case for defence, 
referring to the Constitution and the law of 1793, 
also to the Commentaries of Judge Story, &c.; 
also stated a number of facts, exhibiting the man- 
ner in which free colored persons are condemned 
to slavery in certain parts of the South, the ob- 
ject being to show that the law of 1850 is differ- 
ent from that of 1793, which gave to a person 
claimed as a slave the right of appeal in the State 
to which he was carried, while the law of 1850 
makes the certificate of the Commissioner final, 
and there is no redress in the State to which the 
party is conveyed. Ee also contended, from Judge 
Story’s remarks, that the proof should be conclu- 
sive, hefore a party is given up; also from the 
fact that many free colored persons are made, by 
the police regulations in many States, slaves, that 
the mere performing of duties as a slave was not 
proof of the party being one. They would offer 
proof beside, to show that Ilenry was in New 
York When he was said to be in Richmond. 
“Jndge Judson here (it being 3 o’clock) said he 
would jtake a recess for fifteen minutcs, being 
troubled with a disease in the throat. On return- 
ing, hé said he was too unwell to proceed, and the 
case wes adjourned to Thursday, at 10 o’clock.” 
The\case was postponed from day to day till 
oe last, in consequence of the sickness of 
Judge Judson. It was to be renewed last Tues- 
day, before Judge Betts, if the indisposition of 
Judge Judson continued. 

We find the following appeal in the Nem York 
Tribane : 

“APPEAL TO THE Frienps or Freepom.—It has 
become necessary to appeal to the friends of Law 
and Freedom for funds to test the legality of the 
proceedings against Henry Long, under arrest as 
& fugitive slave. It is desirable that eminent 
counsel should be retained to defend Long in the 
courts in this city, and, if need be, in the Supreme 
Conurtof the United States, and to have the illegal- 
ity ‘and unconstitutionality of the proceedings ably 








argued. The course marked may involve the ex- 
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few remarks, showing that the effect of the adop- 
tion of Mr. Caldwell’s resolution would be to 
throw $150,000,000 worth of the public lands into 
the hands of a few grasping speculators, who 
would obtain the warrants for a mere song, in- 
stead of benefiting the persons for whom this 
Government bounty was intended. Mr. Vin- 
ton’s motion was lost, and the resolution was 
adopted, as follows: 

Yeas—Meesrs. Alexander, Alston, Andrems, 
Ashe, Averett, Bayly, Bocock, Boorn, Bowdon, 
Bowlin, Boyd, Breck, Briggs, Buel, Bullard, Burt, 
Butler, G. A. Caldwell, J. P. Culdmell, Cartter, 
Cleveland, Cobb, Cormin, Crowell, Danner, Dim- 
mick, Disney, Edmundson, Ewing, Featherston, 
Fuller, Gentry, Gerry. Ginpines, Gilmore, Goo/- 
enow, Gott, Gould, Hall, Hamilton, Hampton, 1. G. 
Harris, S. W. Harris, Haymond, Hibbard, Hil- 
liard, Hoagland, Houston, Howard, Hower, Hub- 
bard, Inge, J. W. Jackson, W. 7. Jockson, Jones, 
Kaufman, La Sere, Littlefield, H. Mann, J. Mann. 
Marshall, Mason, McClernand, McDowell, Me- 
Gaughey, MeKissock, McLanahan, McLane, Mr- 
Ivan, McMullen, McQueen, Me Willie, Meacham. 
Morehead, Morris, Morrison, Ozle, Olds, Orr. 
Parker, Peaslee, Penn, Pitman. Potter, Robinson. 
Savage, Sawtelle, Shepperd, Silvest: r, Spalding, 
Sprague, F. P. Stanton, R. A. Stanton. 7’. Stevens. 
Stetson, J. Thompson, J. B Thompson, Toombs 
Walden, Waldo, Wallace, Watkins, Wentwortlv 
Whittlesey. Williams, Wituor, Young—108, 

Nays—Messrs. Albertson, Beale, Bennett. Bo- 
kee, Ww. J. Brown, Cable, Jampbhell, Chandler, 

Clarke, Cole, Conger, Delerry, Doty, Duer, Di 
KEE, NV. Evans, Fowler, Gilbert, Gorman, Hullo- 
way, Hamilton, Harlan, Hoy, Helard, Wenry, 
Hunter, Julian, Kerr, J. G. Keng, J. A. King. P. 
King, Matteson, J. K. Miller, D. F Miller, Oris, 
Peck, Putnam, Reed, Richardson, Rockiell, Roo, 
Schenck, Jacob Thompson, Tuck, Underhill, Vin- 
ton, White, Wright—48. 

Assent or not Voting —Messrs. ALLEN, As/; 
mun, Baker, Bay, Bingham, Bissell, Bowie. Broo! 
A. G. Brown, Cabell, Calvin, Cusey, Clingma 
Colcock, Daniel, Dickey, Dixon, Duncan, Dunham, 
Eliot, A. Evans, Fitch, Freedl-y, Green, Grinnell 
Hackett, Harlan, T. L. Harris, Holliday, Holmes, 
A. Johnson, J. L. Johnson, R. W. Johnson, G. GC. 
King, Leffler, Levin, McDonald, Meade, Moore, 
Morse, Morton, Nelson, Newell, Outlaw, Owen, 
Phelps, Pianix, Reynolds, Risley, Robbins, Rose, 
Ross, Rumsey, Sackett, Schermerhorn, Schoolcraft, 
Seddon, Stanly, A. H. Stephens, Strong, Sweetzer, 
Taylor, Thomas, Thurman, Van Dike, Venable, 
Wellborn, Wildrick, Woodward—71. 

Whigs in Italics ; Free-Soilers in Smart Cars; 
Opposition in Roman. 

The Bounty Land bill consummated one series 
of wasteful appropriations of the public lands 
and this vote perfected the iniquity of the bill 
by facilitating the transfer of the People’s patri- 
mony to the hands of speculators. 

Several bills were introduced during the same 
day, granting the right of way to railroads, and 
appropriating portions of the public lands to aid 
in their construction. We learn that there are 
now no fewer than eighty or ninety such bills 
before Congress; each sustained by a strong local 
interest, which is willing, by sustaining every 
other, to secure support in return. Thus, by 
one vast, complicate system of log-rolling legisla 
tion, the public lands, which ought to be held for 
the benefit of the landless men of the country, 
are to be delivered over to speculators and soul- 
less monopolies. We hope Mr. Johnson will neg 
lect no opportunity of urging his bill, as the 
only preventive of this profligate species of le- 
gislation. 

The Postage bill was taken up the next day in 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and Mr. Potter declared his intention to 
obtain a vote upon it, if possible, the Monday 
following. Various topics were discussed, such 
as the proposition to exempt newspapers from 
postage within a range of thirty miles from the 
place of publication, the reduction of postage on 
magazines, prepayment on newspapers, &c. 

Mr. Fowler made a strong speech in favor of 
the two cent rate, and the abolition of the frank- 
ing privilege. which we shall notice more at length 
hereafter. Mr. Otis urged speedy action, and 
was also earnest in favor of two cents, prepaid. 
The House then adjourned over till Friday. 

Friday, after an unsuccessful attempt by Mr. 
Potter, to get up the subject of cheap postage, 
the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the Private Calendar, and really 
showed a disposition to do something. Eighteen 
bills were laid aside, with the recommendation 
that they pass. Several were amended ; sixteen 
bills were objected to, and went over till next Fri- 
day. The Committee rose, the House concurred 
in its action, and adjourned. The next day, (Sat- | 
urday,) the Cheap Postage bill was considered in 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. Mr. Gerry of Maine made a good speech 
in favor of low postage. Mr. Watkins of Ten- 
nessee was apprehensive that the reduction of the 
rates would curtail mail facilities. Mr. Root 
contended for the abolition of the franking privi- 
lege ; the printing abuse, he said, had grown out 
of the franking privilege—as members print, be- 
cause they can frank, and frank, because they 
can print. 
Mr. Sweetzer of Ohio signalized himself by the 
announcement of a wonderful discovery. He 
found, on a close examination, that the numerous 
petitions on the subject were precisely alike in 
form, and had evidently emanated from one 
source! Sagacious Mr. Sweetzer! We thought 
all the world knew that there was an association 
in New York city, for the purpose of pushing 
forward the cause of Cheap Postage, and that it 
had been most diligent in its efforts to enlighten 
the members of Congress by valuable documents, 
and to produce concerted action among the people 
everywhere, appealing to them to circulate peti- 
tions in favor of Postage Reform. We suppose it 
is quite immaterial who draws up or who prints 
the form of a petition, so that the People sanction 
it with their names. We know something of the 
character and intelligence of the People of Ohio, 
and we know that Mr. Sweetzer is infinitely be- 
hind them in his views of Postage Reform. This 
he will find out to his cost, if the subject be 
thrown over. All his clamor about burdening the 
Treasury Department, and a high Tariff, is mere 
stuff. He holds that low duties are more favora- 
ble to revenue than high. Why is not the same 
principle applicable to low postage? That a 
member opposed as he is to reducing the tax on 
the People’s correspondence, should cling to the 
Franking Privilege—in other words, be in favor 
of taxing the People to pay his private and polit- 
ical correspondence—is not at a!l surprising. Mr. 
Sweetzer says that the proposed redaction will 
benc fit the commercial parts of the United States, 
but not the West! Has the West, then, no com- 
merce? Has this enlightened gentleman forgot- 
ten that his own State is one of the most commer- 
cial States in the Union, and that the commerce 
that floats upon the Western rivers and lakes an- 
nually is worth three hundred millions of dol- 
lars? And is not Ohio one of the States from 
which there is a surplus revenue from Postage? 
But what a ridiculous notion is this—that mer- 
chants are principally interested ia the Post Office 
Department -— that the farmers, the mechanics, 
and the small shop-keepers, are little concerned 
in mail facilities—that the mail is chiefly for basi- 
ness purposes? We do hope that the constitu- 
ents of Mr. Sweetzer, whom we know to be an 
enlightened people, will take some pains to com- 
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member, so that they may not on this point be so 
utterly misrepresented. 

It seems difficult to put that enormity, the 
Bounty Land Bill, into such a shape that it shall 
work just as promptly and conveniently as its 
authors desired. 

Monday, in the House, Mr. Robinson report- 
ed, from the Select Committee on the subject, a 
bill to increase the clerical force employed in the 
issuing of warrants, and to establish some new 
rules of evidence. A strong effort was made to 
force it through without consideration, but final- 
ly it was ordered to be printed, and postponed 
till next Thursday week. 

A movement was made to-day which tested the 
disposition of the House in relation to the Fugi- 
tive Act. The regular order of business being 
the call of the States for resolutions, memorials 
and resolutions out of order could not be intro- 
duced except by a suspension of the rules, which 
requires a two-thirds vote. Mr. Julian asked the 
unanimous consent of the House to present the 
memorial of the Yearly Meeting of Anti-Slavery 
Friends held at Newport, Wayne county, Indi- 
ana, on the the subject of slavery, and for the re- 
peal of the Fugitive Law. The memorial asks 
the abolition of slavery wherever Congress has 
the right, and recognises the obligations of the 
“higher law.” Unanimous consent was refused, 
and Mr. Julian moved a suspension of the rules, 
giving notice that, should this motion prevail, he 
intended to move the reference of the memorial 
to a committee, with instructions to report a bill 
te repeal the Fugitive Law. The memorial was 
read. Mr. Richardson was anxious to lay the 
whole subject on the table, but this was not in 
order. In reply to an inquiry from Mr. Stanly, 
the Speaker said that the memorial could at any 
time be presented under the rule and referred, 
but not mith instructions. Mr. Harris of Illinois 
wished to lay the motion to suspend the rules on 
the table, but was informed that this was not in 
order. ‘The question being taken on the suspen- 
sion of the rules, the vote stood— 

Yras—Messrs. Alexander, Bennett, Bingham, 
Booth, J. Cable, Campbell, Chandler, Clarke; 
Cleveland, Cole, Conger, Corwin, Crowell, Dixon, 
Doty, Duncan, Durkee, Nathan Evans, Fitch, 
Fowler, Freedley, Giddings, Gilbert, Goodenow, 
Got*, Gould, Grinnell, Halloway, Harlan, Hay, 
Hebard, Henry, Howe, Hunter, William T. 
Jackson, Julian, George G. King, James G. King, 
John A. King, Preston King, Horace Mann, 
Matteson, Meacham, Moore, Morris, Nelson, 
Newell, Otis, Peck, Potter, Reed, Risley, Rock- 
well, Root, Rumsey, Sackett, Sawtelle, School- 
craft, Silvester, Spalding, Sprague, Thaddeus 
Stevens, Stetson, Tuck, Van Dyke, Wentworth, 
Wilmot, and Wright—6s8. 

Nays— Messrs. Albertson, Alston, Averett, 
Bay, Bayly, Beale, Bocock, Bowlin, Boyd, Breck, 
Briggs, Brooks, Albert G. Brown, William J. 
Brown, Butler, G. A. Caldwell, J. P. Caldwell, 
Carter, Clingman, W. R. W. Cobb, Danner, 
Deberry, Dimmick, Disney, Duer, Dunham, Ed- 
mundson, Eliot, Alelxander Evans, Ewing, Feath- 
erston, Fuller, Gentry, Gerry, Gilmore, Gorman, 
Green, Hall, Hamilton, Hampton, I. G. Harris, 
T. L. Harris, Haymond, Hibbard, Hilliard, 
Hoagland, Holladay, Houston, Inge, Joseph W. 
Jackson, Andrew Johnson, James L. Johnson, 
Jones, Kaufman, Kerr, La Sere, Leffler, Levin, 
Littlefield, Job Mann, Marshall, Mason, McCler- 
nand, McDonald, McDowell, McGaughey, Mc- 
Kissock, McLanahan, R. M. McLane, McMullen, 
MeWillie, Meade, John K. Miller, Millson, 
Morehead, Morrison, Morse, Morton, Ogle, Olds, 
Orr, Outlaw, Owen, Peaslee, Penn, Phoenix, 
Powell, Richardson, Robbins, Robinson, Rose, 
Ross, Savage, Schenck, Shepperd, Stanly, Frede- 
rick P. Stanton, Richard H. Stanton, Alex. H. 
Stephens, Strong, Sweetzer, Taylor, Thomas, 
James Thompson, John B. Thompson, Thurman, 
‘Toombs, Underhill, Venable, Vinton, Walden, 
Waldo, Wallace, Watkins, Wellborn, White, 
Whittlesey, Williams, and Young—119. 

So the House refused to suspend the rules. 

About two-thirds of those who voted to sus- 
pend the rules were Whigs, and one-third Dem- 
ocrats. 

It will be seen that several Whigs and Demo- 
crats, formerly Wilmot Proviso men, voted against 
suspension—that is, the only motion which could 

open the way for an amendment or repeal of the 
Fugitive Act. They have become converts to the 
doctrine of Peace and Harmony. To make these 
gentlemen appear right in the eyes of their con- 
stituents, Mr. Schenck, one of the number, got 
up the following little colloquy with the Speak- 
er— 

Mr. Schenck inquired of the Chair whether it 
was not entirely in the power of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Julian] to present the memo- 
rial at any time under the rales, without a sus- 
pension of the rules? 

The Speaker. The gentleman from Indiana 
can present his petition at any time under the 
rules. 

Mr. Schenck. And if he endorses on it a ref- 
erence to the Committee on the Judiciary, or any 
other appropriate standing committee, can he 
not have such a reference without a vote of the 
House ? 

The Speaker. Certainly; the gentleman can 
have the petition or memorial so referred, if he 
desires it. 

Mr. Schenck then hoped the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Julian! would present the memorial 
in the ordinary way, and have it referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. It ought to be re- 
ceived and referred; and he would take the 
liberty of advising him to dispose of it in that 
way. 

This was very sly in Mr. Schenck. Who can 
doubt his profound respect for the right of peti- 
tion, his sincere desire to amend or repeal the 
Fugitive Act? Unfortunately for this cunning 
gentleman, it so happens that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee is constituted precisely with a view to 
smother all attempts at action on any question 
connected with slavery, so that to refer anti-sla- 
very memorials to it, is gross mockery. When 
such memorials are presented under the rule and 
so referred, they are never heard of by Congress, 
and never see day-light. All this Mr. Schenck 
knew, when he so innocently advised Mr. Julian 
to dispose of his memorial “in that way.” 

The People will gradually learn to see through 
their Representatives. 

The House transacted no further business, and 
soon after adjourned. 

SENATE. ¥ 

The Senate last week violated its usages by re- 
fusing to adjourn over from Monday till Thure- 
day, and again from Thursday till Monday. It 
was guilty of sitting four days out of seven, but 
took care to pass no bill of a general character. 
Occasionally there was an animated discussion, in 
which Mr. Benton generally was prominent. 

A resolution introduced by Mr. Benton, 
Tuesday, 3ist December, calling upon the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to report what advantages would 
accrue from the transfer of the Coast Survey from 
the Treasury to the Navy Department, gave rise 
to a debate chiefly between Messrs. Benton and 
Davis of Mississippi, in which the former showed 
pretty clearly that it was time to find something 
of importance for our navy todo. The resolu- 
tion having been amended so as to embrace also a 
call upon the Secretary of the Treasury for rea- 
sons why the Coast Survey should not be trans- 
ferred, was adopted. 

Nothing else was done that day, but the re- 
consideration of the motion by which the Senate 
had refused to print an extra number of Web- 
ster’s correspondence with the Austrian Minis- 

ter. The subject was reconsidered, and an order 
Was passed for the printing of five thousand extra 
copies—a compliment to the Secretary. 

Thursday, Mr. Walker presented a memorial 
from H. Conrad and fifty other citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, praying for the repeal of the Fugitive 
Law, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Jadiciary. 

The old subject of Removals from Office was 
taken up, on the resolution heretofore submitted 
by Mr. Bradbury, and Mr. Bright made a speech 
about General Lane. : 

The important business of the session was the 
bill introduced by Mr. Gwin as a substitute for 
that of Col. Fremont, providing for the settle- 
ment of private land claims in California. 

Mr. Benton opposed the bill and the substitute 
which had been agreed to in Committee. The 
principle on which they were based he considered 

‘ wholly unjust. He gave the history of the settle- 
ment of California, (of that part of California 
which is now a part of the United States,) and 
detailed the various modes p ed by the Gov- 
ernment of Spain to induce settlers to go there. 
Among these inducements were large grants of 


. 


land to each settler, and an additional grmt to 
those who would induce a hundred familes to 
take up their residence in the country. hey 
were not obliged to purchase the land, but & was 
forced upon them as grants, free gifts, in oréer to 
induce them to settle in the country, andthey 
were exempted for a certain time not only\from 
taxation, but also from the payment of tithes b the 
church. The bill now before the Senate arnign- 
ed all the titles held under these grants, aml re- 
quired the landholders not only to make thér ti- 
tle evident as against the United States, Int to 
make that title evident in three courts. 
The Spanish people had a horror of lawiits, 
and particularly of lawsuits with the United 
States. He knew that many of them, soonerthan 
run the gauntlet of three trials to test the wlidi- 
ty of the title by which they hold theirjland, 
would fly the country and abandon their/land. 
He explained the plan which he had prepard. It 
proposed that, before anything else was don, the 
various private claims to land in California slould 
be collected. For this purpose, a recorder ofland 
titles should be appointed, whose duty it would 
be to collect and record from the original pspers 
the various titles under which parties held and 
claimed the land. Of these titles, when recoded, 
an abstract should be sent on to Washingtos, to 
be examined by the Government. Then, ineve- 
ry case where, after an examination by the re- 
corder and the district attorney, it was found that 
a claim was not fully made out, the clainant 
should be required, by scire facias, to show cause 
why his title should not be cancelled. In this 
way the holder of a valid claim would mt be 
obliged to go to law to prove it so. His plan also 
proposed that the judgment of the court blow 
should be conclusive in all cases, with one exsep- 
tion. His action in this matter was entirely dis- 
interested, and so was that of Colonel Fremont ; 
and, in order to make that disinterestedness man- 
ifest, his bill proposed that there should be the 
right of appeal by the United States in all cases 
wherein Jobn Charles Fremont was a party. 


The subject was resumed last Friday, when 
Mr. Benton addressed the Senate till after three 
o’clock in support of his substitute. The subject 
was then postponed, and the Senate adjourned 
till Monday. 

Monday, the business done was for the most 
part merely formal and preliminary. Memorials 
were presented and referred; private bills from) 
the House were sent to the appropriate Commit-, 
tees; a few unimportant resolutions were adopted 
The French Spoliation bill was taken up, and 
made the special order for the next Monday, 
This makes six special orders on the Calendar, 
but the Cheap Postage bill is not among them. 
Bills concerning class or local interests are very 
apt to take precedence of bills of importance to 
the interests of the People generally. 

The day was again wasted in the resolution of 

Mr. Bradbury concerning removals from office, 
on which Mr. Mangum occupied the time of the 
Senate in a specch two hours long, in the attempt 
to show that the removal of General Lane was a 
justifiable act. 
The man must be hard run for reading who 
will take the trouble to look at these never-end- 
ing speeches on a “stale, flat, and unprofitable” 
subject. 
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TUESDAY IN CONGRESS, 


Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania made a speech in 
the House on the New Hampshire contested elec- 
tion; and the day in the Senate was occupied 
chiefly with a speech from Mr. Ewing, on the re- 
moval of General Lane, vindicating the action of 
General Taylor. 





LETTER FROM CINCINNATI. 


New Year Congratulations—Hon, J. P, Hale in Cin- 
cinnati—New England Society—Complimentary 
Party—Library Lecture—Amin Bey, 

Cincinnati, January 1, 1851. 

To the Editor of the National Eva: 

A happy New Year to you, and each and all of 
your fifty thousand readers! The holyday fes- 
tivities are nearly over, and for two weeks past 
we have had, as a city, a merry time of it. If we 
have few holydays in our busy age and money- 
making nation, these Christmas times are gen- 
erally observed, for evil or good. Christmas and 
New Year Eve balls, public and private, concerts, 
fairs for three different Orphan Asylums, school 
festivals, lectures, and every conecivable kind of 
recreation which can be thought of among the 
various classes of mind congregated in a large 
city, have been the order of the day. I doubt if 
any two weeks in the history of our city has wit- 
nessed so many scenes of rejoicing or pleasure- 
seeking as those just passing away. Many have 
met the advent of the New Year amid scenes of 
thoughtless merriment and dissipation ; many in 
the merry dance; and others, in more than twen- 
ty of our churches, open day and night, in the 
watch-night prayer meeting. The German part 
of our population, both Romanist and Lutheran, 
universally keep both these days, and their 
churches have been open, and the bells ringing 
many a merry peal. 

The generosity of our people has been called 
into exercise by the wants of the suffering and 
the genial influence of the season. A fair for the 
benefit of a new Orphan Asylum, now building 
by the German Lutherans, realized five thousand 
dollars, and one for the Cincinnati Orphan Asy- 
lum twelve hundred. A wealthy banker, well 
known through the city, has given two hundred 
dollars to each of our five Orphan Asylums—one 
of which is the excellent institution for colored 
orphans—and five hundred dollars to the Asylum 
for Indigent Aged Women, all of which, as is 
usual, is heralded to the world—in this instance, 
I presume, to encourage others having the means 
to “ go and do likewise.” 

I ought before this time to have sent you some 
suitable notice of the lectures of Senator Hale, 
and his generous reception by our citizens, but 
the festivities of the season and “sundry and va- 
rious” engagements seemed to compel me to defer 
it a week later than I intended. In this case 
however, the old maxim, “ better late than never,” 
will apply with more than usual force, and I will 
attempt at least a sketch of the visit among us of 
one endeared to every sincere friend of Freedom 
by his noble defence of free principles, his unwa- 
vering devotion to the r1anT, in disregard of the 
maxims of political expediency, and his unblem- 
ished integrity as a public servant. 


Mr. Hale’s visit to Cincinnati was made by in- 
vitation of the New England Society, to deliver 
the oration at the anniversary celebration of 
“ Pilgrims’ day” The Directors of the Mercan- 
tile Library Association, hearing of his expected 
visit to the city, invited him to deliver one in 
their winter course of lectures, and a number of 
his political friends, in testimony of their respect 
for his character and public services, gave him a 
tea-party for the purpose, in part, of introducing 
him to our citizens. To make way for this, the 
New England Society gave up their intention of 
having their usual supper—the Hale festival tak- 
ing its place. 

The Pilgrim celebration was observed on Mon- 
day, December 234. The Constitutional Con- 
vention, having adjourned for the purpose, joined 
in procession with the New England Society to 
the Second Presbyterian church, where the cere- 
monies took place before a crowded audience. 
Mr. Hale was seated on the platform between the 
venerable Dr. Beecher and Mr. Medill, President 
of the Convention. After the opening exercises, 
a part of which consisted of the singing of aa 
original ode, written for the occasion by Mr. L. J. 
Cist, of this place, Mr. Hale was introduced to 
the assembly, and delivered his address, occupy, 
ing an hour and a quarter. It was an able and 
interesting reviw of the rise and progress of 
Puritanism from the times of Wickliffe—advert; 
ing to the persecutions to which it had been sub- 
jected by the combined influences of church and 
State, and the disabilities under which the non 
conformists labored, even under the nominall 
Protestant reigns of Edward the Sixth, rot tae 





and James the First. The necessity of thei 
seeking a new country for the enjoyment of th 
religious freedom they were denied in their own, 
and the great principles of action which lay at 
the foundation of this enterprise, were well por- 
trayed, and some useful lessons suited to our own 
times, and various happy allusions in regard to 
the progressive march of religious toleration and 
freedom of opinion, were drawn from the subject. 
His historical sketches were finely drawn, and 
his appreciation of the circumstances and motives 
under which the Pilgrims acted was just what 
might have been expected from an impartial stu- 
dent of history. Mr. Hale is an engaging and 
forcible speaker, his voice loud and d and 


The festival was attended in the evening by 
nearly four hundred persons, about one fourth of 
the fair sex, and it would have been difficult to 
have found in the city an equal number of per- 
sons embracing more of intelligence and moral 
worth. A finer company I have never had the 
good fortune to meet with—men of all parties 
and shades of opinion brought together to take 
by the hand and welcome to the city one who 
commands the admiration of every generous- 
minded lover of true liberty. Mr. Hale was in- 
troduced by Dr. Brisbane, but in a few remarks 
declined making a speech, saying that he had come 
to see the ladies of Cincinnati, and, leaving the 
stand, spent the rest of the evening in exchanging 
congratulations with the company generally. Two 
or three short addresses were made by others, 
and the company entertained with music and 
singing by a quartette, the whole closing with a 
bountiful supper. At the table, another attempt 
was made to get a speech out of Mr. Hale, but it 
was ineffectual. In a few humorous remarks, he 
repeated his determination not to make a set 
speech, and to avoid party politics—his position 
on slavery was well known, and need not be fur- 
ther explained. The company left in good hu- 
mor, though somewhat disappointed in not hear- 
ing a speech from the Senator. 

The lecture before the Library deserves a 
longer notice than I can givein this letter, and 
as I have a growing dislike to long articles, must 
dispose of this, as well as the Amin Bey dinner 
at the Burnet House, in my next, which shall be 
a week hence. Yours, P. 





THE EUROPEAN WORLD. 


The Pope not an aggressor upon England—What is 
sound doctrine in reform movements—The greater 
enormity of the “aggression” of the Anglican 
church upon Freland—The squabble is but one for 
place—The outcriers care not for principle—The 
strange alliance in intolerance between the Dissen- 
ters and their oppressors—The hedge preachers—The 
church is alarmed for the preservation of the 
Queen’s spiritual authority, which, by law, is of no 
force over the Dissenters of England, and for the 
preservation of her ill-gotten revenues, 

New York City, January 4, 1851. 

To the Editor of the National Eva: 

The Baltic’s mails tell us that the Church 
squabble in England continues to rage with una- 
bated virulence. Yet, with the exception of a 
very few really liberal newspapers, nearly all 
who make public demonstrations on the subject 
agree in condemning the act of the Pope in fig- 
uratively re-dividing the British Kingdom into 
bishoprics, and appointing a Cardinal Arch- 
Bishop over the whole. This, be it remembered, 
is the extent of his “in ult” egainst the “ majesty 
of the Queer,” who, by the laws of England and 
the grace of God, is the only person in the realm 
competent to the dispensation of regulations to 
govern the consciences of the kingdom. 

A month or two ago, I took occasion to call the 

attention of your readers to the fact that the 

Pope has been in the habit of doing in this coun- 

try that which, when so lately done in England, 

has generated all this great hubbub. Your read- 
ers will therefore understand, that, after all, no 
real, tangible, practical aggression has been per- 
petrated on Britain by the Bishop of Rome. It 
is altogether imaginary; wholly so. The Pope’s 

Council resolved on the change, doubtless with 

she view to increase the sway of their church over 

the minds of Englishmen. Or, to use the phrase 
of the day, to “gather” more sheep into the Ro- 
man Catholic “fold”—just as the Unitarians, 

Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, &c., are now 

constantly taking measures, each sect to increase 

the number of its members and the sphere of its 
usefulness. 

With these few preliminary remarks, which 
unfold to view the gist of the controversy, I shall 
proceed to write plainly concerning the exciting 
extraordinary condition of the public mind, in the 
country which is constantly boasting itself to be 
the most liberal and enlightened on earth, that 
this dispute reveals to the gaze of all searchers 
after truth. The “do unto others as you would 
they should do unto you” principle is at the bot- 
tom of all sound liberalism. It is the alpha and 
omega of all sound reform. Changes, nominally 
designed for the public good, which violate this 
principle, are mere alterations in the existing 
condition of things, designed for the beneft of 
classes —*oforuts wenng from the tightly clenchod 
hands of hard masters, who yield a part that they 
may the more surely keep the balance of what 
they hold unjustly from its rightful owners. For 
such reforms the people owe gratitude, not to the 
donors, but alone to those whose courage, suffer- 
ings, and perseverance, have wrung them from 
the unwilling privileged few. 

The doings of the English Church Hierarchy 
in Ireland furnish a glaring example of the hy- 
pocrisy and the wanton violation of this great 
principle of reform, above stated, by the party, 
the Anglican Church, now clamoring so vehe- 
mently against this act of the Council of Rome. 
The complaint is, that the Pope has dared to ap- 
point spiritual governors over a people who 
acknowledge no allegiance to the Church of Rome, 
granting them titles which, being territorial, in- 
volve, they falsely declare, the impression that 
they look to the eventual realization of the tem- 
poral possessions which, before the Reformation, 
were incidental to the enjoyment of these revived 
stations. The Church of Rome, on the contrary; 
has merely appointed for its own people, spiritual 
officers, honoring them with titles which all are 
free under the law to accord or withhold, and al- 
lowing them to accept of revenues which, unlike 
those of the English Church, are entirely the free 
gift of their people. But, as I wrote above, the 
example of the Anglican Church in Ireland in- 
volves a complete exposure of the hollowness of 
the complaints now being uttered by “the Church” 
in England. The latter has not only installed re- 
ligious officers over the people of Ireland, whose 
authority finds no response in the consciences of 
the great mass of the Irish, but has endowed 
them with titles, large territoria] possessions, and 
enormous revenues, all wrung from the half- 
starved and brutalized Irish masses. Whose act 
should be most reprehended by thinking and feel- 
ing people—that of the Church of Rome, or that 
of the Anglican Church? But that the hubbub 
has been raised wholly for the preservation of 
exclusive privileges, is evident from the train of 
argument which the orators and writers, lay and 
clerical, against the “papal aggression,” invaria- 
bly fall into. Thus, one rarely reads in their in- 
veighing aught concerning the necessity for the 
preservation of the principles of the Reformation ; 
nor is it possible to discover in them a sigh of 
aspiration for civil and religious liberty. On 
the other hand, they are but a jumble about true 
sacraments, holy apostolical traditions, apostoli- 
cal succession, “the Church,” &c., which alone 
appear worthy of the labors of these self-consti- 
tuted guardians of Christian truth. They fight 
but for the Parliamentary God—the State reli- 
gion. 

The truth is, it is, after all, but a squabble for 
place. The religious titles given by the Queen 
in the British realm, bring not only honors and 
great and direct political power, but in the aggre- 
gate, to all the officers of the Church, from the 
Primate of England down to the poorest curate, 
starved that his rector may squander thousands 
in dissipation, full thirty millions of dollars per 
annum—no mean perquisites, for the retention of 
which to struggle. Now, it is extremely danger- 
ous to such a system to permit citizens to set up 
a rival hierarchy without the attribute of politi- 
cal power, and without the recognition of the 
State, yet in imitation of the State establishment, 
with offices and titles of honor. The danger is 
to be found in the fact, that, if permitted, public 
opinion—popular recognition—may in a few 
years give to its own creation, an importance at 
least equal to that which the law lends to its 
rival; which would reduce the distinction be- 
tween them only to that involved in the money 
taken from the people by force, and given by 
them with a grudge to the Church establishment 
of England. The Church dreads lest its flock 
may come to understand that it has but to will 
that it shall depend wholly on the strength of 
its hold upon their consciences, to bring about 
that most desirable state of things. The Church 
does not want the people to understand that, if, 





his style easy, and well calculated to hold the 
attention and interest a popular audience. Iis 
oration gave great satisfaction, and is generally 
considered one of the very best—by some the 


with ‘its vast resources, it were cut adrift from 
the State, and made thoroughly responsible and 








best—that we have had, 


subject to the people, as all churches are, emphati- 


cally, in the United States, its drones and idlers 
would be turned out of the hive, its imbeciles 
and rotten branches would be weeded out and 
lopped off; and its pastors, like those of the 
churches of the United States, would be inter- 
ested in the preservation and advancement of the 
liberty of opinion, in the greater intelligence of 
the people, and in the attachment and respect of 
their flocks, only to be obtained for the Church 
by diligence, duty, earnestncss, and desert, on 
the part of its officers. 

It is worthy of remark that, from the London 
Times, down through the list of bishops, rectors, 
curates, lords, dukes, M. P.’s, and church papers, 


who and which have joined in this “ No Popery” 
cry, not one appears to have that liberality and 
confidence in the eternal justice of their cause, 
which will permit the other side to state its cause. 
In all their public meetings, amendments of mod- 
eration and appeals by Roman Catholics for a 
hearing have been uniformly voted down, while, 
garbled reports of all said or done on the Roman 
side, have been invariably published by the Times, 
which, though claiming to be the “ best of all pos- 
sible instructors,” has thus led the way in un- 
truthfulness and intolerance. 

Were the Church of England alone engaged 
in this crusade against religious liberty, for such 
it is, there might be an apology for its conduct, 
so contrary to the truly Christian spirit of the 
age in which we live. But, unfortunately, Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians, Baptists, &c., have joined 
the hue and cry, overlooking the important fact 
that the present agitation concerns rival hierar- 
chies alone, and affects dissenters only in so far as 
it may promote ‘heir principles of ecclesiastical 
polity. Thus, in their terror of Popery, the Dis- 
senters of the Kingdom have lent themselves to 
the propagation of the tenets of the Roman 
Catholic Church, if there be truth in the axiom 
that “the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church.” They have literaily strengthened a 
deadly enemy who is powerful, in opposing an- 
other, whom their better judgments must surely 
tell them is utterly powerless, in England at 
least; and in so doing have also given the lie to 
their faith in the soundness of their own opin- 
ions and the power of truth. They have aban- 
doned their fisual implements of spiritual war- 
fare—reason and principle—for passion and fa- 
naticism, and have proved that those are mistaken 
who imagined that England had indeed attained 
to any practical proficiency in the science of civil 
and religious liberty. They show that England 
fails to understand the constitutional doctrines 
it professes; that it is really without any exalted 
appreciation of the great Protestant principle of 
the right of private judgment. In fine, that she 
has reached no higher point in the science of free- 
dom, than that which produces intolerance rather 
than toleration, and abases the right of free in- 
quiry. 

But I may not include all England in this criti- 
cism ; for, as far as I can perceive, the Unitarians 
protest against this crusade, as being directly in 
the teeth of the principle of religious freedom 
which England carries on her shield, if not in her 
heart.* And I may say for the laboring masses of 
the Island, for those who work with their hands 
from gun to sun, that they have not yet spoken on 
either side. Indeed, I may also except the radical 
political leaders of the kingdom, but few of whom 
have addressed the public on the subject, and 
those few have condemned the violence of the 
“friends of the liberties of England,” as they who 
would now repeal all laws enfranchising their 
Roman Catholic brethren, falsely term themselves. 
Unfortunately, the classes which I except above 
do not enjoy a tithe of the political weight at 
home to which they are justly entitled. More 
favored but less worthy classes comprise “ Eng- 
land,” for the most part, in a political sense, as 
they govern the foreign and domestic policy of the 
realm. I am justified in holding “ England” re- 
sponsible for these acts. Thus, this mania afflicts 
churchwardens, overseers, beadles, and, indeed, 
all who are within the sphere of the noxious in- 
fluence of clerical infection. It has also seized 
on the weak minds of the classes desiring to see 
their names in print, “whose name is legion” 
there, as here, where we have hundreds of thou- 
sands who systematically court popularity by 
joining in each passing “respectable” cry. Asa 
class, the dissenting clergy have, however, lent 
themselves to strengthen the church establishment 
after this fashion with great unanimity; striving 
manfully to swell the torrent of fudge, and to 
bloat the pride of intolerance which the “highly 
respectable” of the kingdom is now manifesting. 
They are playing lickspittle to the church, crook- 
ing the pregnant hinges of the soul by way of 
winning a patronizing smile from a rector, or to 
achieve a cheering yell from the fox-hunting 
Christians of a county meeting, to use the pungent 
expression of an English Liberalist. 

No thinking and richt-minded man can watch 
the doings of the country Dissenting parsons, in 
this matter, without inwardly concluding that 
they neither understand nor practice their own 
principles, nor, indeed, are they worthy of them. 
The “religion of the State” has as little to fear 
from them, as true spiritual independence to hope. 
What if these Barebones and Poundtexts do figure 
at the meetings of the anti-State Church Associ- 
ation, deliver lectures against that system which 
compels the payment of burial fees to “the 
Church,” on a body not interred within the 
Church’s graveyard, which, when it had a soul in 
it, acknowledged no allegiance to the Church, and 
on no occasion placed itself within the Church’s 
guidance—pastoral care ? 

What if their names are periodically adver- 
tised, in huge posters, to discourse in Ebenezer 
Chapel, Weigh-House Meeting-House, Brick 
Lane Branch, or Zion’s Chapel, upon the enor- 
mity of the church’s exaction of tithes from non- 
conformists? Does not their conduct in this first 
right severe trial occurring in the last half oen- 
tury, prove that they are the sysophants of power 
whenever power condescends to use them—part- 
ing thus with their opinions for the cheers of the 
church and its supporters? They ask but a 
“hear! hear!” to induce them to make common 
cause with common oppressors of opinion, to crush 
their own fellow-sufferers under the nether mill- 
stone of an establishment. They forget the fact 
that the Queen is, spiritually, as foreign to them 
as Pius IX ; and that the law courts of the King- 
dom have repeatedly decided that they are enti- 
tled to all rights and privileges of English citi- 
zenship, though treating the Queen as being 
foreign to them in such matters. In her charac- 
ter of head of the Anglican church, they utterly 
repudiate her authority. They ignore her doc- 
trine, discipline, offices, and” mandates, She is 
ecclesiastically (and legally so) of noaccount what- 
ever to the Freeburgher, the Baptist, the Presby- 
terian, the Romanist, the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, &c. Indeed, whenever 
she crosses the Scottish border, she is, by the 
laws of England herself, but a non-conformist, 
Toallnon-conformists, the Patriarch of the Greek 
Church or the Mahometan Father of the Faithful 
is not more a foreign potentate than is the Queen 
of England ecclesiastically and spiritually. True, 
she parcels out her territory ecclesiastically among 
her archbishops and bishops, but all non-conform- 
ists within their respective diooeses utterly deny 
their orders and repudiate their dominion. They 
are, in truth, but prelates on sufferance — on the 
toleration only of such as in their private capaci- 

ty, of their own free will, adhere to the Anglican 
sect. “Fhe Church” is indeed a State establish- 
ment as regards temporalities, as I shall presently 
show ; yet it is but a voluntary church as regards 
spirituals; for, as before remarked, the highest 
law court of the Kingdom has on more than one 


rights and immunities, to be part and parcel of 
the law of the land. Thus I can perceive no dif- 
ference between her right, as a spiritual superior, 
to apportion out the Kingdom ecclesiastically, and 
that of the Pontiff of Rome. Why, under these 
circumstances, may not the latter spiritually nom- 
inate ecclesiastical officers over such as desire to 
have their souls so cared for? 

To the Roman Catholics of England, the Pope 
is but a Bishop—the spiritual head of their 
Church—neither claiming nor receiving the al- 
legignce of British subjects, as may be drawn from 
the late patriotic declaration of a leading priest of 
Liverpool, who averred that if the Pope should 
invade England at the head of an army, his tenet 
would leave him at liberty, as a good English 
subject, to shoot him down. The Pope, I repeat, 
is no potentate beyond the precincts of his temporal 
sovereignty—his own Italian dominions. But I 
may not occupy more of your columns upon this 
particular branch of my subject. In few words, 
this cry of “the Church” is but an insidious ef- 
fort to impose a temporal dominion over the con- 
sciences of the flocks of these dissenting preach- 
ers, who are aiding and abetting this work so 
so vociferously. She, the Church, dreads seeing 
the Sovereign’s spiritual position, in reference to 
“ dissent,” so nakedly stripped of authority, as it 
would be by placing the Pope’s spiritual appoint- 
ments side by side with her own. 

The Church, too, looks to the main chance. 
She remembers well the temporalities which she 
is struggling to keep within her grasp. The 
£11,214,85 2s. 9d. of net (not gross) income en- 
joyed by the twenty-five Archbishopsand Bishops 
of England and Wales, is before her eyes. She 
is working with an eye keen for the preservation 
of the Archdeaconry, yielding £6.20 per annum, 
and to the other, yielding £5,300. She has no 
idea of permitting a change, if she mn help it, in 
the status of the church districts in Wales, where, 
with a population of 173,130 souls, only 7,229 at- 


* We are under the impression that the Dissenters repre- 
sented by such papers as the Non-Conformist and British 
Banner are not deserving of the censure of our correspond- 
ent. Nordo the Friends seem moved from their propri- 
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occasion pronounced “non-conformity,” in all its |. 


tend service, while the Dissenting chapels therein 
are overflowing. 

In conclusion, I have to ask your readers not to 
write me down an infidel, because, in instituting a 
fearless inquiry into the intolerance and bigotry 
of “the most enlightened nation of the world,” [ 
have taken the liberty to call things by their 
proper names. LisERAList. 


CALIFORNIA NEWS. 


New York, January 6, 1851. 

The steamer Georgia arrived here this morn- 
ing. She brings five hundred and fifty-five pas- 
sengers, and two hundred and twenty-three thou- 
sand dollars in gold dust, and two weeks later ad- 
vices from California. 

The steamer Oregon brought two millions of 
dollars worth of gold dust as freight, besides one 
hundred thousand dollars worth in the hands of 
passengers. 

The steamer Republic brought two hundred 
thousand dollars. 

All was quiet at Panama. Several Californians 
had been imprisoned for rioting, and were left in 
prison. 

The Captain General is determined to make an 
example of them. 

The cholera was still raging at San Francisco. 
The Alta California says, we believe it prevails 
to a considerable extent. Mayor Bigelow, of Sac- 
ramento City, died of it. 
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DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


New York, January 6, 1851. 

Flour market quiet—and common State brands 
at $4.75 a $4.871¢. Southern brands for shipment 
at $5.121g. Corn meal, $3. Rye flour unchanged. 

Grain rather quiet—little doing in wheat ; red 
at $1.03 a $1.06; white at $112. Corn firm at 67 
@ 68 cents for yellow, and mixed, 47 cents. Oats 
selling at 47 a 50 cents. Rye, 70 cents. 

Provisions steady—mess pork at $12.50; prime 
$9121g. Brecon firm. Beaf steady. Lard in 
bbls. at 75¢ a 7.74 cents per lb. 





Purtapevruia, Jaauary 6, 1851. 

Flour market quiet—common brands at $4.62 ; 
for city use, $4.75 a $4.87; extra do, $5.25 a 
$544. Corn meal, $3. Rye flour, $3.50. 

Wheat at $1.02 a $1.03 for red, and $1.08 a 
$110 for white. Corn steady at 61 a 62 cents for 
white and yellow. Oats, 40a 44 cents. Rye, 72 
cents. 

Provision market firm—mess pork, new, at 
$15 121g; prime do, $1225. Bacon scarce— 
prices steady. Lard, 8 a 814 cents in barrels and 
kegs. 





Batimore, January 9, 1851. 

Beef Cattle—at prices ranging from $2.50 to 
$350 per 100 pounds on the hoof, equal to $4 
a $6.75 net, and averaging $2.75 gross. 

Hogs.—At $5.25 a $550 per 100 pounds. They 
are brisk. 

Flour and Meal_—The flour market is quiet. 
300 barrels City Mills at $4 50; holders generally 
ask more. Nothing doing in Howard Street ; no 
buyers over $4.50. Corn meal, $2.871g. Rye 
Four quiet ; nominal at $3.8714. 

Grain—Supply of wheat moderate; small sales 
of good to prime red at 98 cents a $1.02; white 
1.05 a $1.14. Corn is steady—sales of yellow at 
57 a 59, and white at 61 a 611¢ cents. Oats, 38 a 
44 cents. Rye, 72 cents. 

Groceries firm. Sales of Rio coffee at 107; a 
1114 cents, and holders not much disposed to sell. 

Provisions—The stock continues light; sales 
small and the market firm. New mess pork, $15. 





CONSUMPTION. 


There is perhaps no disease with which our country is af- 
fected which sweeps off annually so many victims as that 
fell destroyer of the human race, Consumption. Day after 
day, year after year, the insatiate monster hurries to the 
portals of the cold and silent tomb fresh added victims to its 
conquest. No waik of life is sacred from its blighting influ- 
ence—no age is exempt from its death-dealing shafts. The 
old, the middle aged, and the young, all alike, are food for 
this common enemy of mankind. The white haired patri- 
arch, whose life of temperance has rendered his system im- 
pervious to the attacks of other ills, and whose good deeda 
have prepared him for the enjoyments of life’s calm evening, 
finds Consumption fastening its fangs upon his vitals, and 
tearing him from a world ever bright to minds which look 
complacently on days well spent. 

Is there no help for the afllicted—no preventive of the dan- 
gers which beset us in our changeable and fickle clime? We 
think there is. And if the allegations of those who are at 
least entitled to veracity may be believed, there is a pre- 
ventive and a remedy. 

Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry is offered to a suffering 
world as such. It needs not the “adventitious aid” of a 
long string of fictitious certificates to give it notoriety. Its 
true value and intrinsic excellence are sufficient to entitle it 
to the confidence of the public, and to 

“ Waft on to fame”? 
the name of its inventor, as a benefactor of his species. 

icy~ None genuine unless signed J, BUTTS on the 
wrapper. 

For sale by— 

R. S. PATTERSON, Washington, D.C. 
FREDERICK BROWN, Philadelphia. 
A, B. § D. SANDS, New York. 








OAK HALL, BOSTON. 


Great sales and small profits is Simmons’s motto. His 
stock is one of the largest in the country, and well worthy 
the attention of all wishing to purchase clothing. No one 
should visit the city without calling in at this famous estab- 
lishment. 





0 FOWLERS § WELLS, Phrenologists and Pub- 
lishers, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. Office 
ofthe Water Cureand Phrenological Journals. 
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HENRY H. PAXTON, 


TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
Chancery, Cadiz, Harrison county, Ohio. Jan. 9. 








SASH AND BLIND MACHINE, 
Patented hy Jesse Leavens, of Springfield, Mass. 


HIS is the best Sash and Blind Machine now in use. 
The machines cost $300 each at the shop where they 
are made, near Springfield. Extra charge for the right of 
using. The machine does all to the window sash and blinds 
except putting them together. 
Orders from abroad will be promptly attended to, by ad- 
dressing JESSE LEAVENS, 
Jan. 9—3t Palmer Depot, Massachusetts. 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


net meg OF No. 347.— Price, twelveand a half 
cents. 

1, Radham and Hussey on the Fungi.—Eclectic Review. 

2. Great Salt Lake City.— Western Christian Advocate. 

3. Southey’s Life and Correspondence.—Athenanm and 
Examiner. 
4. A Leaf from my Journal in Mexico.—Sharpe’s Maga- 
zine. 

5. Personal Adventures ia Hungary.—Eraminer. 

6. Maurice Tiernay, Chapters 18 to 20.—Dudlin Univer- 
sity Magazine. 

7. The French President’s Message.—Baraminer. 

8. The Root of the Evil.—Jo. 

9. Rights of Inventors.—Spectator. 


A New Volume has just commenced. 





WasHincron , December 27,1848. 

Ofalithe Periodical Journals devoted to literatureand 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country,thie 
has appeared to me to be the mostuseful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immenre extent and 
comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mindin 
the utmostexpaasionof the presentage. 


J.Q. ADAMS. 
Publishedweekly at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets Boston. 


oO For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
Four-and-a-halfstreet and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
ton. 





NEW DAILY PAPER, 


LARGE number of earnest friends of Freedom, dissat 
isfied with the present condition of the party press, and 
desirous of having an organ which shall set forth, temper- 
ately but fearlessly, their sentiments and principles, have 
come forward and contributed, each one his mite, to a fund 
for that purpose. 
That fand has been placed in the hands of Trustees, who 
will publish in the city of Boston, on the first day of Janu 
ary, 1851, a new daily paper, to be called 


THE COMPASS, 


and continue to publish the same every morning, except 
Sunday. It will set forth the principles of the 


FREE SOIL PARTY, 


but it will be truly a Free Paper, and not the bond servant 
of any cause, or any party, except that of 
Freedom, Truth, and Humanity, , 

The Pole Star to which it will ever point will be the Right 
but the Right of All. 

It will recognise the obligations of law, the necessity of 
order, and the duty of peace and good will to all men. 

No pains or expense will be spared to make it a good Daily 
Paper—a commercial, political, and literary paper, worthy 
of men who create it, and whose sentiments it will rep- 
resent. 

The names of the editors will be anuounced hereafter. 

The price of the Daily wil! be five dollars; of the Weekly, 
two dollars—always in advanse. 

Subscriptions and es for advertisements raceiv- 
ed, for the present, at No. 5 Water street. 

Further particulars hereafter. 

S. G. HOWE, 

WILLIAM JACKSON, 

F. W. D 

JOHN P. JEWRTT, 
- Tra 


Boston, Dec, 28—Jan 9, stees. 





ih 
CINCINNATI NATIONAL ERA AGENCY, 
No. 229 Main street, a few doors below 6th, west side. 


HE National Era is delivered by a carrier in any part of 
the city at $2 80 a year, free of postuge. Those who 
prefer it can be supplied by the month, at 25 cents per 
month. Single copies can also be had. Price by mail, $2 


year. 
oe naarigensaien eines ie Tite. Sotho 
ts. M. L. ley, free e, nany 
of the city, at 75 cents a year, or 50 cents by mail. 
Sa ptions and adver‘isements received, _ any busi- 
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SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 

IN QUART BOTTLES. 
For the Removal and Permanent Cure of all Disea- 
ses arising from an Impure State of the Blood, or 
Habit of the System, 
A= the many and important discoveries of this gen- 

eration, is ope whose fame will be written, as with a 
snnbeam, in the history of the past. SANDS’ SARSAPA- 
RILLA stands forth alone, and by its own works proclaims 
its power—that mute eloquence, so irresistibly affecting in 
the appeals of the suffering for relief, has been answered. 
Thousands of cases of,disease have been cured by this in- 
valuable medicine, such as are not furnished in the records 
of time. These things are not done in secret places, or in 
some unknown town, but are formed in our principal 
cities and public places. They are brought before the world 
to substantiate beyond doubt the Healing virtues of this 
preparation; and the facts unfolded, although gigantic, are 
as plain as the light of day. 

The Sarsaparilla js combined with the moat effectual aids, 
the most salutary productions, the most potent simples of 
the vegetable kingdom ; and its unprecedented in 
the restoration to health of those who had long pined under 
the most distressing chronic maladies, has given it an exalt- 
ed character—furnighing, as it does, evidence of ita own in- 
trinsic value, and recommending it to the afilicted in terms 
the afflicted only can know. It has long been a most 
important desideratum in the practice of medicine, to obtain 
a remedy similar to this—one that would aot on the liver, 
stomach, and bowels, with all the precision and potency of 
mineral preparations, yet without any of their deleterious 
effects upon the vital powers of the system. Althongh pos- 
sessed of powerful healing properties, it is entirely barm- 
less, and will not jnjure the most delicate tituti 





PROSPECTUS OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


VOLUME V.—1861, 
Wasurineton, District or Convers. 
G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR; JOHN G, 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


T# E NATIONAL ERA is an Anti-Slavery, Political,and 
Literary Newspaper. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 

prepared at all proper times to maintain, will serve to show 

the character and course of the Era. 

We hold— 

That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law of 

Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 

of our Republican Institations: 

That Emancipation, without compulsory expatriation, is a 

high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency: 

That there is but one safe and effectnal mode of abolishing 

Slavery; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 

which it exists: 

That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 

the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 

now belonging or that may hereafter belong to the United 

Rtas 





When in perfect health, no effect is produced by its use, ex 
cept an increase of appetite; but when disease is seated in 
the frame, and carrying fast its victim along the path of life, 
then its mysterious influence is felt and seen ; it enkindles 
new life and vigor, pnd brings health and strength to the 
suffering and diseaahd. 


SCROFULOUS AFFECTION OF THE EYES. 
\WincHEsTER, Ky., October 29, 1849. 
A. B.& D. on ners would not have pre- 





sumed to write to ydu, if it was not my duty to let the pub- 
lic know the almost miraculous effect your Sarsaparilla has 
had upen me. My limbs were covered with ulcerous sores, 
so that I could not walk during the whole spring and sum- 
mer. In this situation [ commenced the use of your Sarsa- 
parilla, and after taking two bottles was entirely cured. I 
must also tell you of another wonderful cure. My brother 
was afilicted with this scrofula in his head, so bad his phy- 
sician told him the loas of his sight was inevitable, and per- 
manent blindness seemed to be his fate. Three bottles en- 
tirely restored his sight, and we cannot but recommend all 
similarly afflicted to use Sands’ lar f 
Yours, truly, BENJAMIN F. BUCKNER. 
ITS POPULARITY ABROAD. 
FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 
Maracaino, VENEZUELA, April 12, 1849. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentl 2a ider it a duty due the 
public to make knownthe great benefit I have received from 
using your valuable Sarsaparilla. About three years since 
[ was attacked with rheumatism in my shoulders, and also 
in my legs, and so severe was the pain, that I was unable to 
sleep. I tried all of the best medicines [ could hear of, with- 
out receiving any benefit, until through the advice of a 
friend I procured som: of your Sarsaparilla, and after using 
four bottles in the course of fifceen days, I found myself en- 
tirely well. 1 have nohesitation in saying your Sarsaparilla 
is the best medicine | ever took, and can confidently recom- 
mend it to my friends and the public. b - 
Your obedient servant, J. M. JESURUN. 
He: > is another, nearer home: 
New York, January 8, 1850. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen: I have great pleasare in 
acknowledging to you the great benefit I have received from 
the use of your Sarsgparilla. A subject of pulmonary dis- 
ease, I made a voyage to Europe, but while there continued 
to be afflicted. A few weeks after my return I was seized 
with a violent hemorrhage of the lungs, and from the debil- 
ity and great prostration of strength that followed, with the 
protracted difficulty ¢f respiration, I am entirely relieved by 
the use of your Sarséparilla, which I consider a most impor- 
tant and truly valuable discovery in the healing art. I feel 
that [ have not for foirteen years enjoyed so good health as 
at present. Very gratefully yours, 
S. E. SEYMORE. 


Prepared and sold wholesale and retail by A. B. & D. 
SANDS, Druggists snd Chemists, 100 Fulton street, corner 
of Wiiliam, New York. Sold also by Druggists generally 
throughout the United States and Canadas. 

Price $1 per bottle; six bottles for $5. 


For sale by R. S. PATTERSON and CHS. STOTT 
g§ CO, Washington; by ROBERT SHOEMAKER, 
Philadelphia; by COLBY § CO., Baltimore; and by 
SETH W. FOWLE, Boston. Jan. 9—eodm 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


— OF No. 348.— Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 

1 Rise, Power, and Politics of Prussia.—Blackwood’s 
Magaz‘ne. 

2. West Indian Azriculture—Ezaminer. 

3. Au American Idol —Literary World. 

4. Haw ho noo; or, Records of a Tourist.—National In- 
telligencer. 

5. Domestic Life of Alexander of Russia.—Sharpe’s Mag- 
azine. 

6. Mammoth Cave of Kentucky.—F'ruser’s Magazine. 

7. A Chapter on Diamonds.— New Monthly Magazine 

8 Steam Commanication with Australia. — Morning 
Chronicle. 

9. Sapply of Cotton.— Times. 

10. European Politics.—Spectator. 

11. Lands in lreland.—Jb. 

12. Great Industrial Exhibition. —Jo. 


With Poetry and Short Articles. 
oc A New Volume has just commenced. 











Of all the periodical journals devoted to literature and 
science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in 


That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
ofone Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the numerous States and Territories stretch 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent; 
as the Refuge of suffering millious from the Old World, and 
a Safeguard againat its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress; and that there 
is enough intelligence and virtue in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
impairs its energies, alloys its benefits, and threatens its 
stability: 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election of President in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible; and to be still further 
amended 0 as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Senators, changing the term 
of office from six to four years: 

That the Post Office Department onght to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and snfficient cause lodged in the 
hands of the Postmaster General: 


That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounce, for all distances, two cents prepaid ; that thefranking 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within reasonable 
limits, between the,newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: 

That the public lands should be held as a trust forthe ben« 
efit of the People of the United States, to be granted in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 

That the homestead ought to be exempt from sale or exe- 
cution for debt : 

That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all nations, ought to be removed: 

That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we ehall fearlessly use the 
rights, while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 

Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be given 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its 
spirit and policy. 

The Forg1on Conresponpence of the Era is at least 
equal in value and interest to that of any Journal in the 
country. 

The Lirzrary Misce.any of the Era is amply provi- 
ded for. Joun G. WuittiER, the Poet, will continue Cor- 
responding Editor. By an arrangement with that popular 
writer, GRAcE GREENWOOD, her services have been secured 
for the Era exclusively, beginning on the first of January 
next. Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Sournwortn, the American 
Novelist, who first became known to the public through the 
columns of our paper, has engaged to furnish a story for our 
new volume. z 

Among other contributors we may name Dr. WiLLtaAM 
Evper, the Hon. Henry B. Stanton, Martua Ruaseqy, 
Mary Irvine, Atice and Puese Carey, and Mrs. H. B. 
Strows—names familiar and attractive. 


Having thus made ample arrangements for the General 
Departments of the Paper, we shall devote ourselves more 
particularly to Anti-Slavery and Political Discussions, tak- 
ing care to keep our readers advised of all important reform 
movements and current events. 

Terms—two dollars per annum, altruys payable in ad- 
vance. 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 





the utmost expansion of the present age. 
J. Q. ADAMS. 


Washington, December 27, 1345. 


Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 
EX. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


For sate vy JOSECM SMMLLINGTON, corner of Four- 
and-a half street and Pennsylvania avenue. 


WASHINGTON AND ALEXANDRIA BOAT. 
HE eteamboat THOMAS COLL YER will depart at 
the following hours; a coach connects with the boat in 
Washington. 

Leaves Alexandria at 8, half past 9,and half past 11A.M., 
and at2 and 4 P. M. 

Leaves Washington at a quarter before 9 and a quarter 
past 10 P.M, and at half past 12,a quarter past 3, and a 
quarter past 4 P. M. 

The Thomas Collyer will be on the Mount Vernon route 
next week. JOB CORSON, 

Jan. 9. Captain. 


NEW LINE OF REGULAR PACKETS, 
New York, Alexandria, Washington, and Georgetown 
ackets. 
CHR. PAMPERO, Geo. Penfield, master. 
' VOLANT, Morrice Osborn, “ 
TOWNSEND JONES,S.W.Dayton, “ 








MOTT BEDELL, John Bedell, ¥ 
ANN D.. Benjamin Bedell, “ 
LE ROY, William Powell, “ 


One of the above packets leaves New York and George” 
town weekly. 

Acents.— MOTT BEDELL and WM. E. JONES, 
No. 104 Wall street, New York; CAZ4NOVE § COQ., 
—7 Virgins; PETER BERRY, Georgetown, 

. C. Jan, 9. 





REGULAR LINE, 
New York, Alexandria, Washington and Georgetown 
Packets. 
C. Penfield, master. 


eae FAIRFAX, 
Rufus Knapp, “ 


EMPIRE, 


STATESMAN, J.D.Cathell, “ 
WASHINGTON, J. Kendrick “ 
SENATO W. Kirby, « 
HAMILTON, A. Dayton, *“ 
ARLiNGTON. H. Lewis = 


One of these vessels will sail from New York on Saturday 
of each week, (or oftener,) during the business season ; and 
returning leave Georgétuwn and Alexandria weekly. 

For freight or poste apply to the masters on board, or to 

STURGES, CLEARMAN, & CO., 
110 Wall street, New York. 
S. SHINN & SON, Alexandria. 
F. & A. H. DODGE, Georgetown. 


A NEW ROUTE TO PITTSBURG, 


Via the Baltimore and Susquehanna and Pennsylvania 
Railroads. 


THROUGH TO PITTSEURG IN THIRTY-THREE HOURS. 


AN express train of tars will leave Calvert station daily 
with the United States Mail from Washington and 
Ba!timore at half past 80’clock, A. M., connecting with the 
fast line on the PennsyWania Railroad at Middletown, at 1, 
P. M., arriving at Hartisburg at half past 1, P. M., to din- 
ner. 

The train leaves Hartsburg for the West at 2, P. M., ar- 
riving at Hollidaysburg at 8, P.M. At this point passen- 
gers have the option of faking either the cars to Johnstown, 
thence by packet boats,pr stages direct from Hollidaysburg 
to Pittsburg. 

Tickets will be sold té the following points by the train, to 
wit: York, Wrightsvilk, Columbia, Marietta, Middletown, 
Harrisburg, Newport, Nillerstown, Perrysville, Lewistown, 
MeVeystown, Huntington, Hollidaysburg, and Pittsburg. 

This train also contects with the Cumberland Valley 
Railroad, which passes through Carlisle, Shippensburg, 
Chambersburg, and othé points on the road. 

For the datim of p gers from Washington 
for any of the above points, the baggage master of the com- 
pany will be at the depdt of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company on the arrital of the morning cars at 80’clock 
A. M., to receive the baggage, which will be carried free of 
charge tu Calvert station. 

Jan. 9. ROBERT STEWART, Ticket Agent. 


Jan. 9. 











us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars. Clubs: five copies for eight dollars; ten copies fur 
fifteen dollars. 
All communications; on business of the Era or for publi- 
cation, should be addressed to 
GAMALIEL BAILEY. 
P.S. The volume always begins on the first of January, 


Wasuineton D. C., November 28, 1850. 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH—Vol. TT, 1851. 


A MONTHLY NEWSPAFER, 





MRS. MARGARET L. BAILEY, EDITOR. 





The Friend of Youth will be issued on the first of every 
month, in quarto form, 8 pages, on fine paper, in neat, new 
type, and with tasteful embellishments. 

Our object is to make the paper an attractive com- 
panion for Youth. While we please, we shall also aim to 
form their tastes. In addition to agreeable Stories, Lessons 
on Natural History, Descriptions of Natural Scenery, 
Sketches of Travel, and Notices of New Books for children, 
we shall converse with them, in language adapted to their 
comprehension, about the important events of the present 
era. We know this is not usually done in such publications, 
but we think we do not mistake the taste or capacity of 
young people, when we suppose them to feel some interest 
in the world they live in, beyond the nursery, the scheol- 
room, and the play-ground. it shall also be our care to in- 
terest them on all great subjects connected with the well- 
being of mankind. Freedom, Peace, and Temperance, shall 
receive our earnest advocacy. Teaching our readers to 
sympathize with the oppressed, and weep with the euffer- 
ing, we hope to awaken in them a generous abhorrence of all 
wrong, and an earnest love and reverence for all that is just 
and pure; and, while thus inculcating the lessons of love to 
man, we cannot forget the supreme obligations dne to the 
great Father and Benefactor of all. 

To secure variety of entertainment, we have engaged, as 
regular contributors to our columns, several well-known and 
distinguished writers, peculiarly qualified tc minister to the 
wants of Youth. 

The first number of the 2d volume will be issued on the 
first of November, ensuing. 

The terms are—fifty cents a year for a single copy; 
five copies for two dollars; or, every person forwarding us 
four names, with two dollars, shall be entitled to one copy 
gratis. 

It is desirable that the names of subscribers be sent in 
with as little delay as possible. All communications must 
be addressed to— 

MRS. M. L. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 

Washington, D, C., October 15, 1850. 

P.S. Postmasters are entitled to ten cents on every 
new subscriber they may forward—a small compensation for 
their trouble, but as large as the price of our paper will ad- 
mit. Weare always indebted to their courtesy, and hope 
to be laid under still greater obligations. M. L. B. 

Terms.— Single subscribers, 50 cents; five copies, $2; 
ten copies, $3.50; fifteen copies, $5. 





RGENERAL BANKING AND FACHANGE BUSI- 
NESS. 
OPARTNERSHIP.—The undersigned respectfully an- 
nounce to the public that they have entered into copart- 
nership for the transaction of a general Exchange and Bank- 
ing business in the city of Washington, under the firm of 


SELDEN, WITHERS, & CO. 
All b intrusted to them will be attended te with 





PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON, AND BALTI- 
MORE RAILROAD. 
WINTER SCHEDULE. 
Three Fast Lines to Philadelphia, Daily, (except 
Sundays) 
FARE IN EACH, THREE DOLLARS. 


O*% and after Monday. 24 December, the mail and passen- 
ger trains to Philagelphia will be run as follows, viz: 

Morning Mail Train, stopping at way stations, will leave 
the Company’s New Depot, President street, at 9 o’clock, 
daily, (except Sundays) through in five and a half houra. 
To this train a second class cur will be attached, the fare in 
which will be two dollats, and the ticket for which mu t be 
procured in the office before starting, as none can be sold in 
the car. 

Expres+ Train, stopping only at Havre de Grace and 
Wilmington, through in four and a half hours, will leave 
the Depot, President atreet, daily, (except Sundays,) at 11 
o'clock, A. M., reaching Philadelphia in time to connect with 
the evening line for New York. Passengers leaving Wash- 
ington in the 9 o’clock, A. M., train will thus be enabled to 
reach New York by 9 in the evening. 

Night Mail Train, stopping at all the regular stations on 
the road, will leave the President street Depot every night 
at 9 o’clock—being the only line on Sundays. 

Returning, the trains will leave Philadelphia, respective- 
ly, at half past 8 A. M.,3 P. M., and half past 10 P. M., ar- 
riving in Baltimore about 2 P. M., half past 7 P. M., and 5 


.M. 

NOTICE.—Tickets for the above lines must be procured 
at the office. Baggage by the above lines is at its owner’s 
risk, and passengers are expressly prohibited taking any- 
thing as baggage but wearing apparel. Fifty pounds allow- 
ed each passenger. A. CRAWFORD, 

Baltimore November 29, 1850—Jan. 9. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
von Institution is situated in a pleasant and healthy 

pert of the country, about five miles north of the city of 
Philadelphia. Jt is under the care of Dr, Joshua H. Wor- 
thington, Superintendent, and William and Mary D. Bird- 
sall, Steward and Matron, and is visited weekly by @ Com- 
mittee of the Managers. 

The Asylum was founded in the year 1813, by members 
of the Society of Friends, with a view of affording to those 
afflicted with insanity the domestic comforts usually found 
in a private family, combined with kind and efficient moral 
and medical treatment. 

Application for the ame Ao yeas may be made 

th by letter 
eee CHARLES ELLIS, 

Clerk of the Sees ‘ed pee rs, No. 56 Chestnut 
treet, Philade or 

street, Phila or LIAM BETTLE, 


Agent. 








promptness and fidelity. 
WILLIAM SELDEN, lute Treasurer U. States. 
JOHN WITHERS, of Alerandria, Virginia. 
R. W. LATHAM, of the City of Washington. 
L. P. BAYNE, of Baltimore, Maryland. 
Jan. 9. 





BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON RAILROAD, 
Hours of Departure of the Passenger T:ains. 
ROM Washington at 6 A. M. and 5 P. M. daily, and 9 
A. M. daily, except Sunday. } 
From Baltimore at 6 A. M. and 5,P.M. daily, and 9 A. M. 
daily, except Sunday. T. H. PAKSONS, 
Jan. 9. Agent. 


BENNETT'S NATIONAL SKY-LIGHT GALLERY, 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 
One door east of Z, D, Gilman's Drug Store, 


EXHIBITION FREE. 

O meet the increasing patronage of this establishment, 

the Sitting and Exhibition Rooms have been enlarged, 
and fitted up in a style second to none in this country. 
It was necessary, also, to have more assistance in the ope- 
rating department; and { have therefore associated with me 
Mr. F: M. Cory, from New York, which will enable us to 
maintain the present popularity of this Gallery d 
Some valuable additions to the co'lection of specimens 
have been recently made, among which we will mention that 
of JENNY LIND, taken from life; one of AMIN BEY, 
Turkish Envoy; and one, from a Daguerreotype taken in 
Rome, of Powers’s statue of JOHN C. CA LHOUN. 
The collection of the United States Senate, intended for 
exhibition at the World’s Fair, to be held in London in May 
next, will be complete in a few days, a part of which may be 
eeen at this time. : 
Having a superior Sky-Light, and one of the best German 
Cameras, capable of taking portraits twelve times the usual 
size, and twice the size of any in this city, toge her with ® 
constant and successful practice for the jast twelve years, 
we feel confident in being able to furnish Daguerreot) pes to 
those who may want them, which, for beauty of tone, clear- 
ness of pene oy life —e expression, grace and ease of 

sition, cannot be surpaesed. 
PeRy a new and improved process practiced at this estab- 
lishment, we are enabled to take pictures in the short space 
of one second, enabling —— weeny en eo 
fect Daguerreotypes of their ones ages. 

or Miniatures neatly set in lockets, breastpins, finger 
rings, and settings furnished, if ett s. BENNETT. 


Jan. 2. F. M. CORY. 





COMMISSION STOR E. 








Merchani,101 
Deo.23.—ly 





of the Committee on Admissions, No. 
Jan.9. 14 South Third street, Philadelphia. 


" ISON, General Commission 
W "sowly's Wharf; Baltimore, Bd. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 


Lonpon, December 13, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

A dinner was given, last week, by the inhabit- 
ants of Southampton, to the “member for Mont- 
rose,” the honest, unflinching Joseph Hume. He 
took occasion, after dinner, to recapitulate some 
of his early history, and to state his convictions, 
arrived at years ago, in reference to economy and 
reform. 

There is no man in England with such a stub- 
born will as Joseph Hume. Born of humble pa- 
rentage, by his undaunted courage he achieved 
for himself a large fortune; and instead of de- 
serting his own order, he consecrated his talents 
and energies to the cause of the people. He is 
by no means a man of brilliant parts, but his 
strong common sense and iron energy accomplish 
more than mere erratic genius or talents. He is 
the only man in England who can bear to be 
laughed at by the wits and critics, and yet -pre- 
serve his humor. He is perfectly case-hardened 
in this respect; and it is now well understood 
that he cannot be laughed out of anything, for 
he cares not a fig for ridicule. So in the House 
of Commons Joseph Hume is never coughed or 
cried down. Years ogo the thing was attempted, 
but it was soon discovered that the member for 
Montrose was not made of common stuff. He 
would be heard; and if the House cried him 
down, he quietly folded his arms on his breast, 

always keeping the floor until it was quiet again. 

His steady Scotch economy has caused many of 

the aristocratic spendthrifts in the House to in- 

sult and ridicule him, but all to no purpose what- 
ever. 

The dinner at Southampton went off happily, 
the speeches made were all reformatory, and Mr. 
Hume’s was, though lengthy, of great interest. 

Those persons who have read Charles Dick- 
ens’s “Old Curiosity Shop” will remember the 
celebrated “limbs of the law” therein described, 
under the names of Mr. and Sally Brass, and the 
poor little girl, whom they almost s‘arved to 
death—Dick Swiveller’s “ Marchioness.” Many, 
without doubt, thought the characters over- 
drawn ; but acase came before the Police Court 
at Guildhall, on Monday last, which in its terri- 
dle truth puts to shame all fiction. 

A lawyer and his wife, of good standing and 
wealth, and practicing in one of the Courts, were 
charged with starving almost to death a servant 
girlin their employ. The facts elicited from the 
witnesses were some of them too horrible to re- 
late; and the Judge remarked that he scarcely 
felt strength to go on much farther that day with 
the sickening details. It was proved that the 
poor girl—while the lawyer and wife were eat- 
ing their roast beef and steaks—was denied any- 
thing but a trifle of bread and some mustard ; 
and this diet was continued, day after day, until 
she got so poor that her bones almost wore 
through her skin, and she could scarcely walk. 
She was most cruelly beaten, and was forced by 
her inhuman master and mistress to tell every 
ene who asked, that she had plenty to eat, and 
was happy. The physician who was called to 
attend the girl testified that there was no sick- 
ness, nothing but the want of food had reduced 
her to such a feeble and dangerous state. At a 
eertain stage in the proceedings, the girl was 
borne into court upon pillows, and was sworn. 
She was white as a corpse, and gave her testimony 
in whispers; and when it was repeated by the 
judge, who bent his ear down close to her lips, a 
thrill of horror ran through the crowd in attend- 
ance. It seemed impossible that such things 
could take place in the heart of London, and in 
the family of one whose position was far above 
¢* the common herd.” 

In a little while the girl ceased to whisper. She 
had fainted, and the physician said that her life 
was in great danger, and the further examination 
was put off until she could regain her strength. 
It is doubtful whether she will live; and, if not, 
the charge against the lawyer and hie hideous 
wife will be still more serious than the one now 
entertained against them. 

The Earl of Carlisle—formerly Lord Mor- 
peth—hasat length delivered his lectureat Leeds, 
under the title of “Impressions of America ;” 
and it has excited a considerable sensation. He 
dwells at considerable length on the voluutary 
system in religion in the United States; and 
though not believing the question decided yet 
there, whether voluntaryism is the best system, 
yet confesses that “there certainly is a health 
and universality of religious liberty which I do 
not regard without some degree of envy.” He 
was not particularly smitten with the American 
Congress. He characterizes the English Parlia- 
ment as “noisy,” but the American Congress as 
“ disorder'y.” 

He gives a vivid description of John Quincy 
Adams, whom he heard “through a three days’ 
speech.” Here is a little of the sketch of him: 

“Another member, whom I need not name, 
the ablest and fiercest champion on the Southern 
or slaveholder side, whom I heard, made a most 
savage onslaught on Mr. Adams; then up got 
that ‘old man eloquent, and no one could have 
reproached him with not understanding how to 
speak, even daggers. His brave but somewhat 
troublous spirit has passed from the scenes upon 
which he played so conspicuous a part ; but he 
has left behind him words of fire, the sparks of 
which are not yet extinct.” , 

He says of Mr. Clay: “I never met any pub- 
lic man, in his country, or mine, always except- 
ing Mr. Canning, who exercised such evident 
fascination over the minds and affections of his 
friends and followers, as Henry Clay.” 

Mr. Legare, who was alive when he was in 
Washington, he regards as the most accomplished 
scholar he met with in America. 

He speaks of the South and Slavery at some 
length, eulogizing the easy hospitality of the 
planters, but deploring the recklessness, misman- 
agement, and lack of thrift, everywhere apparent. 
“The South,” he says, “is to the free States what 
freland is to England.” She is far behind in ev- 
erything like education, energy, and power. But 
{ will not quote him further. 

On Tuesday, deputations from the city of Lon- 
don and the Universities at Cambridge and Ox- 
ford had an audience of the Queen, and laid be- 
fore her expressions of their indignation at the 
conduct of the Pope. Her Majesty replied to the 
London deputation very properly, but when the 
deputation from Oxford read their address, Lord 
John Russell, who was on the right of the throne, 
at once assumed an air of easy hau'eur. All was 
explained when her Majesty read her reply, 
which, though smooth and courteous, evidently 
contained a rebuke for the dignitaries at Oxford, 
who have persisted in teaching Puseyism to their 
scholars. During the reading of the reply, the 
Prime Minister bent his head slightly forward, 
with a finger on his lip, and eyed the members of 
the deputation very closely, as if keenly enjoying 
the scene. The Queen bore the fatigue of the oc- 
easion well, but was a good deal flushed—says the 
Times. 

While upon the subject, I may as well refer to 
the resignation of the Rev. Mr. Bennett, of St. 
Pauls, Knightsbridge, a rigid Puseyite. His 
church is a very important one, but he has re- 
signed his watch over it rather than relinquish 
his Puseyite practices, which he was required to 
do by the Bishop of London. The Prime Minis- 
ter was one of his parishioners, and he recently 
addressed a foolish letter to him in the papers, 
expressive of his sorrow at the course pursued by 
him towards Puseyism. 

On the evening of the 10th instant a great feast 
was given at the Hotel de Ville in Paris, in com- 
memoration of the second anniversary of the elec- 
tion of Louis Napoleon as President of France. 
ae ee of the occasion can hardly be de- 
scribed, so magnificent were all the provisions for 

the feast. Indeed, it resembled a royal ovation 
rather than a plain republican fée. M. Berger 
made a short speech, and gave as a toast “The 
President of the Republic,” which of course 
brought “the nephew” of “my uncle” to his 
feet. The speech of the President was not re- 
markable for anything. He said some pleasant 
things in favor of the people, and about as many 
in favor of the aristocracy. The following words 
which he uttered admit of two meanings : 

“We may count upon the fature, because it is 
felt that, even should modifications take place, they 
will be effected without disorder. And to what 
are we indebted for this substitution of order for 

for discouragement? It is not 
merely becguse, the son and nephew of a soldier, 








I succeeded another soldier ; but it is because on 
the 10th of December, for the first time since 
February, power was the result of a legitimate 
right, and not of a revolutionary fact.” 

On the same day of the feast at the Hotel de 
Ville, M. de Montalembert made a powerful re- 
port before the Assembly in favor of the passage 
of a stringent law, the object of which is to en- 
force the proper observance of the Sabbath in 
France. He was listened to with great attention, 
and though the matter should drop here, yet it is 
worthy of notice as showing 4 disposition on the 
part of many in France to cultivate morality and 
religion, without which no republic can long 
exist. 

Mazzini, it is supposed, is now in Piedmont or 
Genoa. Notwithstanding all the precautions of 
the French police, he passed through France, on 
his way to Switzerland, with an English passport, 
much to the chagrin of some of the monarchists 
of the Republic. It is said that his paper, (that 
of the Italian Republic.) is negotiable at the 
Bourse in Genoa, and that he has a considerable 
loan with him which he will devote to revolu- 
tionary purposes. 

In Prussia, a violent war-party has arisen, which 
objects fiercely to the Olmutz arrangements. 
Many of this party are of the Democratic classes, 
who heretofore have kept aloof from it; but the 
recent conduct of the King in subscribing to a 
monument to Radetzky, in honor of his triumph 
over the Italian revolution, and other acts, have 
exasperated them, and they will not accept the 
Olmutz treaty. I wou’d copy the treaty here, but 
there is yet great doubt whether the whole of it 
has been made public, and it is of some length. 

Bavaria and Wurtemburg opposed the Oimutz 
settlement, but it is thought without avail. The 
Dresden Conferences commence on the 18th inst., 
me they are looked forward to with great solici- 
tude. 

At Frankfort, the people are ill satisfied with 
the arrangements, being suspicious that the real 
terms of the treaty have not been yet announced. 

The news of the Elector’s intention to return 
to Hesse Cassel it seems was rather premature. 
He will not return unless his people will petition 
him to return; but they reply that he left his 
Electorate voluntarily, and can return in the same 
manner. He is obstinate, and there is not an im- 
mediate prospect of a settlement of the dispute. 

I think there will not be s Germanic war, and 
principally, as I have stated before, because nei- 
ther Power can afford it. Juian. 





THE CONDITION OF EUROPE. 


The Attitude of Prussia and Austria—The People of 
Hesse Cassel are to Prove Victorious in their Dis- 
pute with the Elector, only Because the Crowned 
Heads of the Continent Dare not Risk the Possible 
Contingent Effect of a German War on their Own 
Fortunes — Frederic William Understands that 
Obedience to the Dictation of Nicholas is the Price 
of the Retention of the Prussian Throne in his 


own Family. 
New York, December 27, 1850. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

The Mails by the Africa afford few additional 
facilities for the solution of the problem of “ War 
in Europe,” over which the pvlitical quidnuncs of 
the Continent and England are now indus- 
triously puzzling their brains; as almost con- 
stantly since Napoleon first disturbed the bal- 
ance of the influences under which, up to his time, 
the privileged-by-the-grace-of-God, kept down the 
millions so securely, that an attempt on the part 
of the latter to right themselves was an unheard- 
of outrage. But, according to most of the Liberal 
journalists of the old world, the Hesse Cassel and 
Holstein questions are not solved as they were 
supposed to have been on the date of my last, 
written a month ago. I cannot draw from the de- 
tails of these advices the conclusion to which they 
come. For, to me, Frederic William’s bombastic 
and hypocritical speech, at the opening of the 
French Chamber, reads like a plain admission 
that he will submit to any disgrace, sooner than 
risk the possible contingences of a war with Aus- 
tria and Russia. He hesitates to withdraw his 
army from Hesse and its vicinity, in obedience to 
the dictation of the council at Olmutz; but in ac- 
counting to his own Chambers for this refusal, he 
places it wholly on his desire and determination 
to keep open the military communications néces- 
sary to the integrity of his authority in his own do- 
minions. Not a word does he breathe of the glo- 
rious cause of the patriotic and victorious Hes- 
sians, in which the liberal, throughout Europe, 
take so deep, and, apparently, abiding concern. 
He muot keep hic army with bayonets pointed at 
the Federa] (Austrian and Bavarian) troops sta- 
tioned on the other border of the ill-fated little 
principality, only to preserve his own conveni- 
ence—not for the protection of the righteous 
cause, which those enemies of mankind wouid 
assail. 





Austria answers promptly, that she is ready to 
give any required guarantee that no movement of 
the confederated armies shall endanger that which 
Prussia’s monarch wishes to defend. As, just 
now, it is next to impossible for Austria to se- 
riously interfere with Frederic William at home, 
he will, doubtless, accept the proffered guarantee 
by some subterfuge or other, or he will sadly belie 
his previous history. He is, undoubtedly, the 
most vainglorious boaster now on an European 
throne. But more of his peculiarities anon. 

The Elector of Heese, under Russian advice, 
I fancy, has made an offer which affords both 
Prussia and Austria the opportunity to get out of 
this threatened war, which, as it could not te 
entered upon without real danger that their re- 
spective subjects would seize upon the opportunity 
as a fitting one to achieve their independence must, 
be embraced. I should have written you before, 
that, since my last, Prussia, in defiance of the in- 
timation of Russia, after the firat consultation at 
Olmutz, that she must leave the settlement of the 
Hesse controversy to Austria and Bavaria, had 
doggedly kept her troops where they were. The 
latter, consequently, moved theirs up almost 
within eannon-shot of Prustia’s bayonets, where 
they have rested for quite » month, until their 
stock of provisions is well-nigh entirely con- 
sumed. In the meanwhile, Prussia has called out 
her landwehr, her ever disposable citizen-soldiers, 
(500,000.) who stand at the back of her regular 
troops of the line, ready for instantly beginning 
the war. 

Austria, on the other hand, notwithstanding 
the fact that hey paper (Gowrnment) money will 
not pass for more than fiftycents on the dollar, 
has been straining every nerve to increase her 
forces, particularly cavalry, employed in that 
quarter ; and, according to the last intelligence, 
their condition, for want af food, is such, that 
they must advance on the Prussians very speedily 
or retire. 

Just in this emergency, the Elector of Hesse, 
prudent soul, stepsin to simplify their dispute 
by offering to deal with his subjects himself, and 
thus permit both armies to evacuate his territory 
without a compromise on either side. Now, 
though it is not known what reply was made to 
this offer, ten to one it will be found that both 
jumped at it asa God-send. They both stand in 
too salutary fear of what they term “ subversive 
theories”—the influence of democratic princi- 
ples—to hesitate long in making use of the Elect- 
or’s offer as a convenient hole through which they 
may creep back, each on his own ground. The 
last rumors from Hesse gay that the Elector will 
return in a day or two, accompanied by two Hes- 
sian regiments only. They say also that he prom- 
ises to secure to his people the status quo before 
the commencement of their quarrel with Hassen- 
pflug. The Hessian “ J,andtag ” is to be reassem- 
bled at once, and the Constitution is to be main- 
tained intact. These events necessarily inyolye 
the dismissal of the obnoxious Minister, and in- 
deed the triumph of the people in their dispute 
with the Elector. Since Frederic William so 
indiscreetly called out the landwehr of his King- 
dom, I do not see how the affair can terminate 
otherwise without disgrace upon him, so stigma- 
tizing his name as to make even eo fickle and cal- 
lous a braggadocia as himself ashamed to look any 
man in the face. But he would not mind the dis- 
grace, were there not real danger to royalty in the 
occurrence of war, great or small, just now, on the 
Continent. That it is which induces Russia 
(who manages the Elector) to signify, as Nicholas 
undoubtedly has done, that he must restore intact 
to his people the liberties he so rashly ventured 
to take from them. 

The truth is, the real causes of the present hos- 
tile array between Prussia and Austria lie far 
deeper than the affairs which seem to have pro- 





duced it. The latter are unsubstantial, while the 


former are living, breathing realities of state ne- 
cessity. The revolution of the year before last 
was in a great measure the result of a general 
and thorough German conviction, that the spawn 
of the despotic diplomacy of 1815, “ the Confeder- 
ation,” was no longer fitted for the era in which 
we live. This gave to the central diet, or com- 
mittee of plenipotentiaries of the 38 Confeder- 
ated German States, the larger ones singly, the 
smaller collectively, the decision of all affairs af- 
fecting their relations or on common interests. 
Austria presided (through a plenipotentiary) over 
this diet. Frederic William was at the bottom 
of the efforts of a portion of the diet in 1548 to 
depose Austria from her supremacy therein. His 
purpose was to create a new union, with himself, 
(Prussia,) not Austria, as its Emperor or head. 
He therefore took the initiative in attempting 
fundamental changes in the old Constitution or 
Compact between the respective Governments of 
Germany, in which their subjects were in no man- 
ner consulted, by the by. All these proposed 
changes, it should be remembered, were designed 
really to increase Prussian influence, though, to 
get at his back the peoples of Germany, Frederic 
William put forward the purpose of extending 
their liberties as the plea for his movement. 
While Austria hesitated to deny the pressing ne- 
cessity for some of the reforms Prussia proposed, 
with her characteristic retrogrestive policy, she 
took care to labor to make them as insignificant as 
possible. This was the main apparent question 
between them, up to the breaking out of the 
Hesse Cassel and Holstein difficulties. Russia, 
combining with Austria, then forced Prussia to 
acquiesce in a federal intervention in the Hol- 
stein affair, as stated in my last letter. But, when 
Austria prepared to march an army to that end, 
she was met by a peremptory refusal from Prus- 
sia fo permit a single federal (Austrian and Ba- 
varian) regiment to traverse her territories, which 
lay on Austria’s line of march. The Elector of 
Hesse about the same time applied to the federal 
diet for an intervention in his affair, and that 
application proving successful, Prussia placed her 
troops so as to prevent the granted aid from 
marching over Prussian soil to reach the Elector’s 
territory, which is literally within the bosom of 
Frederic William’s Kingdom. 

Thus Prussia availed herself of her geographi- 
cal position, and her right (acknowledged) to 
march troops where she would, on her own ter- 
ritory, to protest against federal (Austrian) inter- 
ference, and to fortify the very points which it 
was the purpose of Austria to occupy in her work 
of aiding the Elector. 

These are the apparent causes of the almost “a 
general war in Europe,” over which the civilized 
world has been speculating for the last three 
months. The real cause lies far deeper, however. 
It results from the old dispute between the antag- 
onist tendencies of Northern and Southern Ger- 
many. Other interests and passions becoming 
aroused, have gradually been marshaled into the 
controversy, until they have become virtually its 
prime elements, and at one moment they seemed 
bent on turning to their own account the general 
war which all the world believed to be imminent. 
The Democracy of Prussia, eager and all but uni- 
versal, lent its energy and enthusiasm to stir up 
the prospect of a conflict, which it shrewdly saw 
would probably place in its hands all the result- 
ing fruits—in a word, the future of Germany. 
But the Liberals of the Austrian Empire have so 
far failed to see their advantage in a real contest 
in arms between their robber masters and those 
of the Prussian Democracy. They looked only 
at the prospect of being drafted to serve, under 
arms, in the cause of a hated Government. This 
was too much for the nerve, and especially for the 
pocket nerve, of the business interest of Italy, 
(Austrian,) Hungary, and Vienna. They be- 
thought themselves of the dastardly purpose of 
striving for their own liberty alone, in case the 
war should open in earnest. Thus they protest- 
ed against being drawn into it, until their Gov- 
ernment wavered and drew back, as did Frederic 
William on “smelling the rat” in the over eager- 
ness of his poople to back his pretensions, which 
even he is too shrewd not to understand are as 
diatasteful to the Prussian masses, well nigh, as to 
the Austrian Cabinet. 

But everywhere men held their breath, as 
though anticipating that each succeeding mail 
would bring news of the first clank of arms in 
the war on which the future of all Europe hung; 
France and England calculating the chance of 
the eternal dollar, (as effective in determining 
Government policy on the other side of the At- 
lantie ag here,) studied only how to make the most 
in choosing sides, or to increase the most profita- 
ble semi-neutrality, 

Russia saw in the rising conflict one of two gure 
results for her, viz: Either the prostration of the 
power of the Governments and peoples of Austria 
and Prussia, so as to allow her, without serious 
resistence, to take permanent possession of a por- 
tion of the territory of both, under pretence of 
ending the dispute by force of her arms. Else, 
the destruction of Monarchy in both Prussia and 
Austria, owing to the consumption, in the many 
occurring engagements, of all the “‘sinews of war? 
possessed by both Governments, to be replaced by 
the dreaded power of the people, who, rising in 
their might, unchecked by bureautic influences 
and chains, would speedily drive her (Russia’s) 
dominion back intg its original Muscovite limits. 

But there is now iittie or no prospect of the 
war which two weeks ago seemed on tue pojnt of 
breaking out. Francis Joseph has not the means 
of fighting, and Frederic William dare not. He 
is, in character, the counterpart of what the First 
James of England was—a man of a multiplicity 
of words, a theologian and a swaggerer, hreaking 
his promises with as much uncoycern as though 
merely smashing rotten eggs. He is dysenteris— 
a-victim of fits and starts—in temper; and, 
though bombastically arraying himself in a gen- 
eral’s uniform, with bright helmet, and calling 
out the whole disposible population of his king- 
dom, when about to deliver his late poltroon-like 
speech to the Chambers, he hates a drawn sword 
beyond expression. He has at times manifested 
g slight community of interest and feeling with 
the German peoples; but only when aiming to 
advance the interests qf hjs family by means of 
their patriotic aspirations. Wheneyer there has 
happened a crisis in which adherence (on his part) 
to the liberalism which on such ocgasions he has 
professed, might operate to strengthen the cause 
of the masses as against that of his class, through- 
out Europe, he has always failed the People. 

After all his late shuffling, he is weaker at this 
moment than at any time since cheating his sub- 
jects into rejnstating him by swearing oaths of 
fealty to the Constitytion, which, when taking 
those oaths, he was scheming to destroy. His 
conscience is in the breeches pocket of Nicholas. 
He knows that the Czar is the great representa- 
tive of the interest of Europe that must be upheld, 
if he would retain his throne in his family for 
another generation ; and therefore, though he may 
scuffie with Austria on the minor points at which 
Prussia has been at variance with her for twenty- 
five years past, he will obey the call of Nicholas, 
like a spaniel, whenever that great mind and im- 
perious will, signifies by a whisper in his ear, that 
the interest of his individual kingdom must give 
way before the (to them) more important interest 
of the Class of Royalty on the Continent. 


oe 


PUBLIC MEETINGS AT THE NORTH. 
{ABRINGED.] 
WHITE EYES, OHIO. 


Resolutions Passed by a Meeting at White Byes, 
Ohio. H. C. Bidwell, Chairman, James Boyd, 
Secretary. 

1. Resolved, That we consider the Fugitive 
Slave law as most palpably and outrageously re- 
pugnant to the higher law, the authority of which 
we regard as paramount, and that of the alterna- 
tive presented, of obeying it or suffering its pen- 
alties, we accept the latter—believing with Peter 
that “we ought to obey God rather than man.” 

3. Reselved, That we do look upon the action of 
the members of Congress from the free States, 
who voted for or dodged yoting on the infamous 
bill, as betraying the trust committed to them, and 
deserving the highest rebyke from a free, intelli- 
gent, and indignant people. 

5. Resolved, That Dr. E. C. Bidwell, Solomon 
Besst, John Trimble, Robert Boyd, and Richard 
Richey, be a committee to circulate petitions for 
the repeal of the late Fugitive law and the Fugi- 
tive act of 1793, and for the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia. 





HAWLEY, VERMONT. 


Resolutions of a Meeting at Hawley, Vermont, De- 
cember 7th. James- Purdy, President; Messrs. 
Thomas ard Saxton, Secretaries. 

j. Resolped, That we deprecate the passage of 
the Fugitive Slave law by the late Congress, and 
believe that it conflicts with the spirit of the 
Declaration of Independence, and that we will 
have failed to discharge our duty as friends of 
morality and of republican institutions, until we 
petition for its repeal. 

2. Resolved, That, as the Federal Constitution 
was formed and adopted expressly to secure the 
bsessings of liberty tothe People of the United 
States, the General Government ought to relieve 
itself from all responsibility for the existence or 
continuance of slavery werever it has the con- 
stitutional power. 

3. Resolved, That we are opposed to the further 
extension of human slavery over any State or 
Territory that may be hereafter acquired. 

4. Resolped, That we rejoice in the admission 
of California as g State; that her people have 
adopted a Constitution which fully exemplifies 
their capacities for self-government, and their 
friendship to the free institutions of our country. 

5. Resolved, That we regard the Uuion of these 





States as the bond of our power, the bulwark of 
our liberty, and the only safeguard of our pros- 


perity and glory, and that it will neither be 
strengthened by the threatenings of the South 
nor by the undue concessions of the North. 


ASSOCIATE PRESBYTERY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


At a meeting of the Associate Presbytery of 
Cambridge, Washington county, New York, held 
at Argyle, on the 3d of December, the following 
report was unanimously adopted. 

The committee appointed to report an expres- 
sion of sentiment relative to the Fugitive Slave 
law would respectfully report the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That we fully concur with the senti- 
ments expressed on this subject by our brethren of 
the Associate Presbytery of Chartiers, Pennsyl- 
vania, published in the National Era of November 
14th, and in the Evangelical Repository, and adopt 
them as an expression of the sentiments of this 
Presbytery. J.P. Miter a 

aiid t. W. Feuscn Committee. 





GREENFIELD, OHIO. 


Resolutions passed by the Ripley Preshytery, at 
Greenfield, Ohio, December 17, 1850. 

2. Resolved, That no Constitution nor Law, 
which contravenes the known will of the Supreme 
Lawgiver, can be of any legitimate obligation. 

3. Resolved, That the Law given in Deuteron- 
omy xxiii: 15, 16—“Thou shalt not deliver 
unto his master the servant which is escaped 
from his master unto thee,” &c—is founded 
on the moral law of love to fellow-beings, and 
therefore of perpetual obligation. 

4. Resolved, That, inasmuch as all men and 
women have an inherent right to freedom, slave- 
catching, as enjoined by the late Fugitive law 
of Congress, is a flagrant sin against humanity 
and the rights of man. 

5. Resolved, That, inasmuch as said Fugitive 
law commands what God positively forbids, it is 
practical atheism, and high-handed rebellion 
against His authority, and therefore it is the 
duty of all men to disobey it, in defiance of all its 





penalties. A. L. Ranxin, Clerk. 
PROCEEDINGS IN MR. DUER’S DISTRICT, 
NEW YORK, 


At a meeting of the inhabitants of the town of 
Palermo, Oswego county, N. Y., held on Monday 
evening, November 4, to take into consideration 
the late Fugitive Act, all party distinctions were 
forgotten in the strong and deep indignation felt 
towards this infamous Law. The following is an 
outline of the proceedings : 

On motion, Gamaliel Perkins was chosen Presi- 
dent, and Garrell Sales and Ransford Loomis, 
Vice Presidents. 

On motion, Willis Johnson and Bradley Joice 
were appointed Secretaries. Seth Johnson, Morris 
Place, and David Andrews, were at a former meet- 
ing chosen a Committee to report resolutions ex- 
pressive of the views and feelings of the meeting 
on the Fugitive Slave Bill of 1850. The Com- 
mitttee then reported resolutions, which were 
adopted—among them the following: 

6.-Resolved, That this superlatively infamous 
and wicked act, (the Fugitive,) should cover with 
shame and reproach the men who drafted it, the 
men who advocated it, the men who voted for it, 
and the men who basely abandoned their places of 
trust in Congress to avoid their responsibility as 
representatives of the people. 

7. Resolved, That it is the duty of every citizen 
to make himself familiar with the names of those 
who supported this bill, or who cowardly fled 
from the House of Representatives, to avoid the 
responsibility of recording their names for or 
against it, and see that, under no circumstances, 
these men that have betrayed the highest interest 
that pertains to man, shall ever hereafter receive 
our aid, directly, or indirectly, to elevate them to 
place or power, however trivial. Especially will 
we mark the man who has misrepresented our dis- 
trict in the House of Representatives—a man who 
has shamefully betrayed his constituents, broken 
his public and private pledges, falsified his written and 
private word, and emblazoned his name for eternal 
ages as a traitor to freedom, and made himself a 
mere tool to Southern despots. 

8. Resolved, That we feel deep and sincere grat- 
itude to those members of Congress who have 
stood forth in the face of Southern despots and 
Northern doughfaces, the unyieldiug friends and 
advocates of freedom; espeically do we regard 
with unwavering confidence and high esteem the 
Hon. Witi1am H.Sewarp, who, amidst the bitter 
sarcasm and reproachful epithets that have been 
thrown upon him by Slavery’s minions and North- 
ern doughfaced allies, has stood the unyielding 
friend of the Union, of the slave, and of the dear- 
est rights of man. We tender him our hearty 
thanks, our warmest sympathies, and our undi- 
vided support in his resistance to the encroach- 
ments of slavery. 

9. Resolved, That the hitherto distinguished 
son of the Empire State, who, by the death of the 
Hero of Buena Vista, has been elected to the 
highest magistracy of this model Republic, has, 
in affixing his signature to the above infamous 
act, evinced a subserviency to the Slave power, 
which exhibits a deficiency in the knowledge of 
constitutional law, and betrays 9 want of those 
moral perceptions so necessary in the head of a 
great nation. 

10. Resolved, That the great questions of the 
day are free soil, free speech, and free men, and 
we pledge ourselves to withhold our suffrage from 
any candidate for Congress, or the State Legis- 
lature, who we have reason to believe is unwilling 
to uphold in his place the principles embodied in 
these resolutions. 





JAMESTOWN, OHIO. 


Resolutions passed hya Meeting of Citizens of James- 
tomn, Greene County, Ohio, December 21, 1850, J. 
M. Torrence, Secretary. 

4. Resolved, That the Fugitive Slave Bill, offer- 
ing a bribe for buying and encouragement to the 
kidnapping of free men, is a disgrace to any civil- 
ized community. 

5. Resolved, ‘That the finger of scorn should be 
pointed at every man who voted for the infamous 
Fugitive Slave Bill, or dodged the question. 

6. Resolved, That we highly disapprove of Pres- 
ident Fillmore signing the Fugitive Slave Bill, 
because we deem the Bill degrading and humiliat- 
ing to us 9s 4 nation. 

7. Resolved, That we can haye no confidence in 
a President who could show most clearly that 
Texas had no right to any part of New Mexico, 
and yet sign a bill giving Texas enough for two 
large slave States, and ten millions of dollars 
besides. 

8. Resolved, That the several States have a 
right, and it is the duty of their respective Legis- 
latures, to pass sygh copstitutional laws as will 
secure the rights of all their citizens. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Resolutions adopted by the Zion’s Baptist Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, November 25, 1850. 

Resojved, That we look upon the American 
Colonization Sogiety as being one of the prime 
means, in the hands of the oppressor, of perpetu 
ating American Slavery; and whereas Almighty 
God is our father, friend, and protector, and the 
God of the oppressed, and as he has commanded 
us to remember them that are in bonds, as being 
bound with them, therefore, 

Resolved, That we will not cease to pray to 
Almighty God, for the safe passage of the fugi- 
tive to the promised land, Canada, and for the 
overthrow of American Slavery. 





WESTFIELD, INDIANA. 
Westrietp, December 2, 1850. 

At a meeting held at Westfield, Hamilton 
county, Indians, cn the 29th of November, 1850, 
to take into consideration the Fugitive Slave law, 
the following preamble and resolutions were 
adopted, viz: 

Whereas we believe in the doctrine promul- 
gated by the great Author of man, “ That of one 
blood God hath made all the nations of men to 
dwell on all the face of the earth,” and in the 
self-evident truths set forth in the Declaration of 
American Independence, “That all men are 
created equal ; that they are endowed by their 
Greator with certain inaljenable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursyit of 
happiness.” And whereas our fathers, after de- 
claring these truths to the world, declared that, 
in order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
the common defence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to themselves 
and thejr posterity, ordained the Constitution of 
the United States, the second clauge gf segtiqn 
9th of which declares that the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, un- 
less when in case of rebellion or invasion the 
public safety may require it; and in section 24, 
article 4th, it is declared that the citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all the privileges and 
immunities of the citizens of the several States; 
and it further ileclares, in article 5th of the amend- 
ments, that no person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law: 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That we view the Fugitive Slave lay, 
recently pagsed by Congress, one of the most 
cold-hearted, flagrant, odious, tyrannical, and op- 
eases enactments, that ever passed a civilized 
arcane body, and is in direct violation of the 
plainest provisions of the Constitution. It denies 
the writ of /ubeas corpus, and repudiates the trial 
by jary. It creates‘a whole army of officers, 
whose sole business is the hired service of the 
lordly miscreants of the South, while it makes 
the People of\the non-slaveholding States slave- 
oatchers. It brings to the aid of the Southern 
man-hunter the military power of the North, 
and punishes us by imprisonments and heavy 
fines for exercising the commonest priyileges of 





humanity and the plainest duties of morality ; 
“2. 


and barters the liberties of the freeman for the 
oath of any villanous and unprincipled wretch 
who may swear he is a slave, depriving him of 
his liberty without due process of law. 

Resolved, That we will use our influence by 
circulating petitions against it, by supporting the 
press opposed to its existence, and by not know- 
ingly giving our suffrages to any who is not in 
favor of its repeal. 





BARNESVILLE, OHIO. 

At ‘an adjourned meeting of the citizens of 
Warren township, Belmont county, Ohio, in op- 
position to the Fugitive Slave law, held on the 
evening of the 29th of 11th month, 1850, J. T. 
Scholfield was called to the Chair, and John W. 
Wood appointed Secretary. The meeting was 
then addressed by R. H. Taneyhill, Esq., in a for- 
cible and conclusive speech, in which he clearly 
demonstrated the unconstitutionality and vileness 
of the law in question. 

A preamble and resolutions were then offered 
by Daniel Atkinson, and, after discussion, were 
unanimously adopted, viz: 

The following is a portion of them: 

Whereas we believe the Fugitive law to be un- 
constitutional, inasmuch as it deprives men of 
liberty without due process of law, and without 
trial by jury, makes a nullity of the writ of ha- 
beas corpus, and subjects men to untimely seizures ; 
and whereas said law outrages our rights, by 
making the whole free North a hunting-field for 
slaves, and virtually converts us into bloodhounds, 
to run and seize them at the bidding of slave- 
holders: Therefore, 

Resolved, That we will, by all proper means, 
endeavor to obtain the repeal of this law; and, 
until repealed, endeavor to evade the require- 
ments; but rather than actively comply with its 
demands, we will passively endure the penalties. 

Resolved, That the question so frequently asked, 
“ What has the North to do with Slavery?” is 
now fully answered. 

Resolved, That all honor is due to those Sena- 
tors and Representatives who opposed the passage 
of this law, and so manfully and energetically 
fought for liberty ; while, on the contrary, their 
opponents deserve the execration of every good 
citizen. 








PHILADELPHIA TYPE AND STEREOTYPE 
FOUNDRY. 


T= subscriber would call the attention of printers to the 
7 greatly reduced prices of the present list. They now 
offer— 





Picaat - - - 30 cents. Minion - - - 48cents 
Small Pica- - 32 Nonpareil - - 58 
Long Primer - 34 Agate - -- 72 
Bourgeois - - 37 Pearl - - - 108 
Brevier - - 42 Diamond - - 160 


Determined to spare no expense in making their establish- 
mentas perfect as possible, they have recently got uo a com: 
= set. of the justly celebrated Scotch-cut Letter. from 

Jiamond to English, to which they particularly invite at- 
tention. 

Having lately made numerous additions to their stock of 
Fancy Types, Borders, Ornaments, &c., their assortment is 
now unrivalled in the United States; and their improvec 
methods of casting, and of preparing metal, enable them t« 
furnish orders in a manner to insure satisfaction. — » 

Printing Presses, Cases, Stands, Chases, Galleys, Printing 
Ink, and every article used in a printing office, constantly 
on hand, at the lowest rates. 

Second-hand Presses,and Type used only in stereotyping, 
at reduced prices. 

Books, Pamphlets, Music, Labels, &c. &c., stereotypel 
with correctness and despatch. 

Specimen Booka will be sent to printers who wish 
to make orders. L. JOHNSON & CO., 

Jan 2. No 6 Sansom street. 


Vv. B, PALMER, 
The American Newspaper Agent, 

J5 the only authorized agent for this paper in the citiesof 

Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, and is duly empow- 
ered to take advertisements at our rates. His receipts will 
be regarded as payments. His offices are—Boston, 8 Cm- 
gress street; New York, Tribune Building; Philadelphia, 
northwest corner of Third and Chesnut streets. Jan. 2 








SERIES FOR 1851, 
A NEW VOLUME AND NEW TYPE. 


THE SATURDAY VISITER, 


EDITED BY 
MRS. JANE G. SWISSHELM, 


——— paper will commence the fourth year of its exist- 
ence on Saturday, the 18th of January next. It ha: al- 
ready passed the most sanguine hopes of its youth, and be- 
haved so well, it is to have a new dress fora birthday pres- 
ent. The new volume will be commenced on new type, large 
enough to be easily read, aud yet presenting a much larger 
amount of matter than we now give in the game space. 

The Saturday Visiter is principally literary and miscel- 
Janeons, but independent of everybody, except women and 
the “ dear people,” whose int+resta are especially advocated, 
aud wishes particularly consulted. It will labor, not to 
change, but to elevate and enlarge the sphere of action of 
the wives, mothers, and sisters of mankind. The literary 
department, for the coming year, will be enriched hy origi- 
nal tales and sketches, from the pens of writers of acknow- 
ledged ability, and the selections shall be from the bighest 
sources within our reach. The important movements and 
events of the times will receive attention, and the news care- 
fully gleaned and chronicled. Domestic and foreign corres- 
pondence, agricultural matters, market reports, &c., will 
have their places. 

TERMS. 


_ For one copy, $2; for two copies, $3; four copies, $5; 
eight copies, $10; fifteen copies, $15—always in advance. 
Subscribe now, . 

Agents wanted wherever our circulation may be extended. 
Any portmaster or other parson senQing » club of + 
subscribers or mor?, will be entitled to one copy gratis. 
Address (postpaid) J. G. & W. SWISSHELM, 
Dec. 19—3t 89 Third street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ADAMS HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS, 
REGULATIONS. 


Gans MEN are requested to enter their nameg upon 
; a Register, at the Office, immediately upon their ar 
rival. 

Gentlemen taking rooms will be charged from the time 
their names are entered, and no deduction will be made for 
absence, unless notice is given at the Office 

Gentlemen are requested. on leaving their rooms, to lock 
the doors, and deposite the keys at the Office. 

Geutlemen who desire washing done are requested to in- 
form the clerk, stating the time they wish the same re- 
tarned. 

Private parlors and fires, with all mea!s and lunches sent 
to rooms, will be subject to an extva charge. 

Guests inviting friends to the table will pleae give notice 
at the Office before seating them. 

Gentlemen are reqnested not to smoke in any of the halls 
or apartments above the Office. 

Regular boarders will be presented with their bills month- 
ly. No deduction will be made for absence less than one 
week; and jt is expected that notice will be given of the 
same, at the time, t> the clerk. 

Onur patrons will confer a fayor by giving notice of anyin- 
attention or disorder in the establishment. 

The Adams House is to be conducted upon the princ'ples 
of Temperance, and all habits of drinking, gaming, or of 
otherwise immoral character, are prohibited upon the prem- 
ises, 

Social worship, in which all are invited to participate, wil] 
be attended every evening in the drawing room, ata quarter 
past nine, the hour indicated by the ringing of the gonz. 

Dee. 12--oly DANIEL CHAMBERLIN. 





LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
wits {AM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsellor 
at Law,Columbus,Obio. Office in Platt’s newbuild- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. j 
usiness connected with the profession, ofall kinds,pune- 
tuallyattended to Jan. 28. 





J. H. HAVENS, BROTHER, & CO.,, 
Inventors and Manufacturers of the Ethiopian and 
Fire-Proof Paint, Wilmington, Clinton Co., Ohio. 


W. M¥BRS, 

No.3'9 Main street, near Dighth, Cincinnati Ohio, Sole 
Agent for the United States, to whom ail orders must be 
addressed. 

7 superiority of this Paint over all other, for carriage, 

house, and ship painting, will be seen in its rapid sale. 
lt is not over four months since this paint has been intro- 
duced into market, and our agent has been able to order one 
hundred tons. This paint is ground in oil and put up ready 
ei use, from the finest hlack, down to any shade to suit the 
fancy. ; 

Also, inyentors and manufacturers of Tanners’ Blacking. 
This article is so universally mia y ali a have 
used it, that it scarcely needs commendation. But, to give 
confidence to those who may not have tried it, we would say 
that Z. C. Ryon, foreman to A. M. Taylor & Co., Columbia 
street, Cincinnati, has authorized us to use his name as a 
recommendation to tanners in general. To all who know 
Mr. Z. UC. Ryon, this would b2 sufficient ; but all tanners in 
the city and country, who have used it, have granted us this 
privilege. If it were necessary, we could fiil & newspaper 
with testimonials; but, where all who use are pleased, we 
deem it uncalled for. Vidi ik r 
' The Tahtiers’ Blacking is +. up in kegs containing six 
gallons, reidy for use, and will be sent to any point on the 
canal, rajlroad, or river, at 60 cents per gallon. 

All orders should be addressed, post-paid, to 

HAVENS & CARROL, 
Wilmington, 717 gounty, Ohio, or 
J. H. HAVENS, Cincinnati. 

Also, inventors and manufacturers of a Waufer-Proaf 
Blacking for Oil Cloth, that will reduce the cost 50 per 
cent., and will soon be in market. Noy, 23—tf 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
EPLY to Remarks of Rev. Moses Stuart on Hon. John 
Jay, and an Examination of his Scriptural Exercises, 
contained in his recent pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Conscience and 
the Constitution’? By William Jay. An octavo pamphlet 
ina ae coyer. Price 6 cents. For sale by 
Aug.1. © WM.HARNED, 61 John street, N. York. 


LARD OIL. 
MPROVED LARD OiL.—Lazd Oil of the finestquali 
re to sperm for combustion, also for machinery an 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, preparedexpressly 
toprevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the WestIndies 
and Canadas. apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi] Manufacturer 

Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, oO. 








BENNETT'S DAGUERREAS GALLERY, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, one door 
west of Gilman’s Drug Store. 

TS citizens of Washington and strangers visiting the 

city are. respectfully informed that the subscriber has 
just opened a gallery as above, which he has fitted up in ele- 
gant style, with all the latest improvements, including 


AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 
and is now prepared to take pictures of all elses, single or in 
groups, which his long experience and great success embol- 
den him to say will be pronounced by competent judges fully 
equal to -~ specimens of the phonographic artever produ- 
ced in the United States. ; 
Cabinet pictures, measuring eleven by fonrteer inches, 
taken at short notice; also, crayon and enamelled Daguerreo- 


types. 
Pigtures taken equally well in cloudy as in fair weather. 


Perfect satisfaction warranted in a 1 cases. 

The public are respectfully invited to call and examine 
specimens. N.S. BENNETT. 

Jan. 3}—ly 





NEWSPAPER AGENCIES. 
B. pm: on the American Newspaper Agent. is agent 

e for the National Era, and authorized to take Adver- 
tisements and a mapee “renee at the same rates as required 
us. His offices are at ton, 8 Congress street; New York 
Tribune Building; Philadelpbia, northwest corner af Third 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets. 
oe S. M. PETTENGILL, New: Adverti , Sab- 





d Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, B 
{Friptiee sailding,) is aleo agent for the National Bre.” 


SA A A EEC 





LIGHT’S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhill, Boston. 


STABLISHED to aid the circulation of all USEFUL 

PUBLICATIONS issued in the United States Or. 

dq@s for Books or Periodicals executed promptly, and at the 
mst reasonable rates. 

HE NATIONAL ERA comes from Washington to 
this Agency by Express, and is delivered by carriers in 
aw part of the city proper, at a a year, free of post- 
oF single copies 6 1-4 cents rice, by mail, $2. 

THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, « new and attractive 
agethly journal for Youth, edited by Mrs Bat.ey, and 
plished at Washington, also comes by Express to this 

eucy. Price, delivered in Boston, free of postuge, 75 


c@ts a year; by mail, 50 cents. 
June 6. G. W. LIGHT & CO. 





‘BUNDRY'S CINCINNATI MERCANTILE COL- 
LEGE, 
Apollo or Museum Building, northwest corner of Sixth 
ond Walnut streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HE attention of the Public is respectfully called to the 

course of studies prescribed at this institution, for the 
p¥ pose of qualifying Young Men ina thorough practica) 
ménner for the duties of the counting house and for busi 
n€8 pursuits generally. 

The design of the institution is to impart such informa- 
tin as will make practical men and scientific accountants 
fe any and every department of business. 

The prominent subject of study is, Double-Entry Book- 
Keeping ; or, in other words, the scidnce of accounts, in its 
a@laptation to every variety of transactions that can possibly 
agise in the operations of Trade, whether wholesale, retail, 
ctmnission, banking, manufacturing, jobbing, or any other 
fom of business. 

In order to qualify those who enter this institution in a 
stperior manner for the responsible duties of commercial 
life, lectures on commercial law are given in connection with 
the science of book keeping. Lectures on the general laws 
oftrade, as contained in the best treatises on banking and 
political economy, have also been lately introduced witb 
great advantage and success. 

Students are (in addition) made familiar with genera) 
mercantile forms and phraseology, or what may be termed 
the literature of commerce, including commercial letters of 
all descriptions. 

It will be the assiduous endeavor of the Principal to make 
those who attend this institution good practical penmen—a 
sine qua non to those wishing to enter the arena of trade. 

A complete course of calculations is included in the exer- 
cises. 

Terms forthe fullcourse - - + + $4000 

OF Instruction is given individually; thus gentlemen 
can enter at any time. 

Og The institution being chartered, studente on gradu- 
ating receive a diplama, signed by a board of mercantile and 
legal gentlemen. 

ire The time requisite to complete the course averages 

from six to twelve weeks. 
The undersigned has at much labor and expense collected 
a library of standard works, both American and foreign, on 
the above subjects, as well as obtained such practical infor- 
mation from real business as is deemed important or useful, 
and has also been enabled, from long experience as a teach 
er, to greatly improve and simplify the mode of imparting 
this kind of instruction. He thus flatters himself that those 
who patronize this institution from the inducements held 
out, will have their expectations more than realized. 

Sept. 19—3m JOHN GUNDRY, Principal. 


LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1851, 


HE American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have 
just published another stereotyped Almanac, for the 
coming year, with special reference to the great question of 
Slavery at the present time, and in the expectation that the 
friends of the canse throughout the country will co-operate 
in diffusing extensively the valuable statistical and reading 
matter it contains, Considering the expense at which the 
Alnmanac has been prepared, the low price at which it is 
sold, and the increased facilities for forwarding it, by express 
or otherwise, from New York, over the whole of the North- 
ern States, it is confidently expected that the circulation 
this year will greatly exceed that of any previous year. So 
much useful matter cannot well be circulated at less ex- 
ense. 

, The Almanac is handsomely printed, on finer paper than 
usual, with well-executed wood engravings, prepared ex 

pressly for it, illustrating the escape of Henry Bog Brown, 
a scene at Washington, and the kneeling Slave Mother Be- 
sides the Calendar, which is equal in all respects to that of 
the American Tract Society’s Almanac for 1851, and the 
Eclipses, Cycles, &c., &c., the Almanac contains a variety 
of interesting and valuable reading and statistical articles 


of an anti-slavery character, selected and original. The 
prices will be as follows: 
Foronethousandcopies - + + - $2000 
For one hundred copies + + = 2 50 
For one dozen copies - . - ° . 40 
For a single copy - > =" eo e - 05 


The friends of the cause are earnestly invited to co-operate 
in giving a wide circulation to the Almanac, and to send 
their orders at an early day fora liberal supply. It is sug- 
gested that they make arrangements with merchants in 
their neighborhood, before visiting New York, to have a few 
hundred Almanacs packed with their goods. In this way 
the cost of transportation will be very smail. If no such 
opportunity offers, the owners of expresses are now more 
reasonable in their charges than heretofore. This mode of 
conveyance is better than the post office, as every Almanac 
sent by mail, whatever the distance, costs two and a half 
cents, 
A Catalogue of most of the Publications for sale at the 
Depository is annexed, from which selections can be made; 
and books and pamphlets can be sent with the Almanacs, 
without much, if any, additional expense 
Orders, enclosing payment, in bank notes or post office 
stamps, may be addressed to 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
Aug. 8—6t No. 61 John street, New York City. 


N B. Editors friendly to the cause of freedom are re- 
spectfully requested to give the above an insertion, as the 
object in publishing the Almanac is not to make money, but 
to diffuse useful information. 


DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Xenia, Ohio, 
Wire take acknowledgments, depositions, affidavits, and 
u 





protestations, in town or country; is agent for the 
National Era, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compa- 
ny, the American Ltve Stock Insurance Company ; and 
will attend to the collection of claims generally ; also, tosell- 
ing, leasing, and renting real estate. 
O¢F- Office—Galloway’s Buildings, up stairs—oorner room. 
Sépt. 19—ly re 
JOHN W. NORTH, 

TTORNEY and CounseMor at Law, and General Land 
3 Agent, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 

ct. jl.—y 





THE BRITISH PERIODICALS AND THE FAR- 
MER’S GUIDE. 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO.,, 
NO. 54 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK, 


Cer NUE to publish the four leading British Quarterly 
Reviews and Blackwood’s Magazine; in addition to 
which, they have recently commenced the publication of a 
valuable Agricultural work, called the 


“ Farmer's Guide to Scientific and Practical Agri- 
cultare,” 

By Henry Stephens, F. R. S., of Edinburgh, author of the 
“ Book of the Furm, &c., &c., assisted by John P. Norton, 
M. A., New Haven, Professor of Scientific Agriculture in 
Yale College, &o., &e. 

This highly valuable work will comprise two large royal 
octavo volumes, containing over 1,400 pages, with eighteen 
or twenty aplendid steel engravings, and more than six hun 
dred engravings on wood, in the highest style of the art, il 
lustrating almost every implement of husbandry now in use 
hy the bes¢ farmers, the best methods of ploughing, plant- 
ing, haying, harvesting, &c., &c., the various domestic ani- 
mals in their highest perfection ; in short, the pictorial fea 
ture of the book is unique. and will render it of incalculable 
value to the student of Ag:iculture. 

The work is being published in semi monthly numbers, 
of 64 pages each, exclusive of the steel engravings, and is 
801d at 25 cents each, or $5 for the entire work in numbers, 
of which there. will be at least twenty-two. 

The British Periodicals republished are as follows, viz: 

The London Quarterly Review—Uonservative; 
The Edinburgh Review—W hig ; 

The North British Review—Free Church ; 

The Westminster Review—Liberal; and 
Blackwoad’s Plinburgh Magazine—Tory. 

Although these works are distinguished by the poiitical 
shades above indicated, yet but 2 small portion of their con 
tents is devoted to political subjects. It is their literary 
character which gives them their chief valne, and in that 
they stand confessedly far above all other journals of their 
class. Blackwood. still under the masterly guidance of 
Christopher North, maintains its ancient celebrity, and is 
at this time unusually attractive, from the serial works of 
Bulwer and other literary notables, written for that magae 
zine, and first appearing in its columys both in Great Brit- 
ain and in the United States. Such works as “The Cax- 
tons”? and “ My New Novel,’ (both by Bulwer,) “My Pe- 
ninsular Medal,’ “ The Green Hand,” and other serials. of 
which numerous rival editions are issued by the leading 
publishers in this country, have to be repriated by those 
pub!ishers from the pages of Bla*kwood, after it has been 
issued by Messrs. Scott §& Co.,s0 that subscribers to the 
reprint of that magazine may always rely upon haying the 
earliest reading of these fascinating tales. 

TERMS. 


For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum. 
For any-two of the Reviews, 5.00 = do. 
For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 = do. 
For Blackwood’s Magazine. 3.00 do. 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9.00 do. 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 do. 


For Farmer’s Guide, (complete in 22 numbers,) $5. 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance, 


CLUBBING, 


A discount of twenty five per cent. from the above prices 
will be allowed to clubs ordering four or more copies of any 
one or more of the aboye works. Thus: four copies of 
Blackwood or of one Review will be sent to one address fir 
$9 ; Tour copies of the four Reviews and Blackwood for $30, 
and 80 on. 
Orders from clubs must he sent direct to the publishers, 
as no discoant from thege prices can be allowed to agents, 
—- current in the States where issued will be received 
at par. 
emittances and communications should be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or franked, to the publishers 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
Dec. 19. 79 Fulton st., New York, entrance 54 Gold st 


KF Subscriptions recejyed in Washington by Taylor & 
Maury, Franck Taylor, and W. Adam, Booksellers. ‘ 





GRAHAM IN 1851. 


GRanam has aompieted the most extensive arrange- 
ments to give still higher character and value to his 
Magazine for the coming volume. 
- P. R. James, the celebrated Novelist, has been en- 
giged to give a series of splendid romances. 
George D. Prentice, the Poet of the West, will write ex- 
ciusively a poem for every number. 
Grace Greenwood is engaged to give a series of her beau- 
tiful stories 

J. M. Legare, of South Carolina, will contribute a bril- 
lant set of paperg ny 185}. 

Miss Fennimore Cooper, the author of Rural Hours, is 
also engaged, with hipple and Longfellow, Bryant and 


T. B. Read, the Artist and Poet, is now at Dusseldorff, 
his way to Italy. to furnish from the Galleries a superb 
st of drawings. Artists from America haye been sent to 
london and Paris, and a splendid set of highly finishe 
awings by the renowned Da ytp of Paris are to be furnish- 
for Grotam's incomparable Ladies’ Department, which 

ll excel anything that has ever been produced in Paris, 
gland, or the United States. The first appears in the 

Ieeember number. 

All this foretells a year of splendor jn this Magazine for 
l—and, as ever, Graham’s readers will be ast. vished 
ham also abolishes the system of canvassing agents, 

d constitutes every Postmaster and Editor Agents. Now 


the time to form Clubs, as the December number closes 
volume. 
TERMS. 
'Single copies, $3 


PRICE OF CLUBS FOR 1861.—-All orders for Graham’s 
agazine, commercing with 1851, will be supplied at the 
lowing rates: Single subscribers, $3; two copies, $5; 
copies, $10; and ten copies for $20, and an extra copy 
the person sending the club of ten subscribers. Thece 
ms will nut be departed from by any of the three dollar 
ines. All orders addressed to 
: GEORGE R. GRAHAM, 
}Oct. 17—Gt 134 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 
pa 


| LARD FOR OIL. 
ARD WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fed 


1. A 
a Eas). TOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi] Mannfacturer, 








Jan.20, 83 Water street, near Walnut, Cinoinnati,O. 








THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL UNITED 
STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
4 Dawe’ ships composing this line are— 
The ATLANTIC, Captain West. 
The PACIFIC, Captain Nye 
The ARCTIC, Captain Luce. 
The BALTIC, Capiuin Comstock. 
The ADRIATIC, Captain Grafton. 

° These ships having been built by contract expressly for 
Government service, every care has been taken in their con- 
ere cm - — in their engines, to insure strergth and 

peed ; and their accommodations for passengers are une- 
quatled for elegance or comfort. ee 

rice of passage from New York to Liverpool, 8130. Ex- 
clusive use of extra-size state rooms, $3/5 and $300, | ror 

Liverpool to New York, £35. <a tite 

An experienced surgeon will be attached to « j 
| « ad to each sl 
No berth can be secured until paid for. as 


PROPOSED DATES Or SAILING, 





" m 
From a York. From Liverpool, 
850. 1850 
Saturday October 12 Wednesday October an 
Saturday October 261 Wednesday November 2) 
Saturday November 16 | Saturday December 7 
Saturday November °3)) Saturday December aI 
Saturday December 14 1851. 7 
Saturday —— 28 | Saturday January 4 
> Saturday January 3 
Wednesday Janusry 8 Saturday Fens . 
Wednesday January 22] Saturday February 15 
Wednesday February 5 |; Saturday March” 1 
Wednesday February 19 | Saturday March 15 
Wednesday March 5 | Saturday Mareh 29 
For freight or passage apply to 
EDWARD K. COLLINS, 


No. 56 Wall street, New York, or to 
BROWN, SHIPLEY. & CO, 
Liverpool. 

_ The owners of these ships will not be acc untable for gold, 
silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, precious stones, or metals, 
unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof expressed therein. 

iry~ After the first of April next, the rate of fre'ght by 
the above steamers from Liverpool wi!l be materially redu- 
ced. an 2. 
THE FREE PRESBYTERIAN. 
H'S paper (under the editorial control of Rev Joseph 

Gordon, Rev. John Rankin, corresponding editor,) will 


complete the first half year of its existence on Wednesday, 
Jenuary Ist, 1851. The substantial favors extended ‘to it 
thus far show that such a journal was needed by the reli- 
gious community. It will be the study of the editor to make 
its columns a still more full exponent of the principles and 
views of those who desire the church to take high and holy 


ground on the great moral questions which now agitate the 


world. The Free Presbyterian will steadils aii to present 
the religion of the Lora Jesus Christ (as it is) in harmony 
with all true reform— social, moral. and legislative—and in 


uncompromising hostility to all that is wrong, whether it 
find its lodging place in Church or State. 

While it is professedly the organ of the Pree Presbyterian 
Church, and will maintain the distinctive principles whic) 
separate it from other branches of the Presh. terian family 
The Free Presbyterian will not be a mere urian eheet, 
bat will most heartily co-operate with every other instru- 
mentality calculated to promote the glory of God and the 
highest good of man. . 







Terms, two dollars perannum. Address 
WILLIAM F CLAKK, Publisher, 
Jan. 2, Mercer, Mercer Co., Pa. 


PROGRESS PAMPHLETS, 
There is a fount about to stream, 
There is a light about to beam, 
There is a warmth about to flow, 


There is a flower about to blow, 
There is a midnight blackness changing 
Into gray : 


Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the way! 


Aid the dawning, tongue and pen; 
Aid it, hopes of honest men; 
Aid it, paper; aid it type; 
Aid it, for the hour is ripe— 
And our earnest must not slacken 
Into play: 
Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the way! 
L A. HINE will soon issue the first of a series of original 
e Pamphlets, numbering from one to fifteen, more or 
less, containing thirty-two octavo pages, atereoty ped printea 
in the best style, and bound in durablecovers. These pamph- 
lets will be entitled as follows : 


1. TheLaborer 6. The Democrat 11. The Scholar 


2. The Landlord 7. The Aristocrat 12. The Citizen 
3. The Tenant 8. The Usurer 13. The Legisiator 
4. The Employer 9. The Debtor 14. The State 

} 


5. The Servant 10. The Teacher 5. The Neighborhood 


Mr. Hine has no pecuniary means to publish anything, 
and he looks to his friends for aid in this enterprise. He 


asks no contribution, but hopes that those who helicve he is 
able to produce snch pamphlets as the age and the welfare 
of the race demand, will secure a sufficient number of sub- 


scribers to pay the expense. 

The price of the pamphlets will be ten cents each, or 
twelve copies tor a dollar 

It is desirable that lists of subscribers be forwarded in 
advance, for they will constitute the capital of the enter. 
prise. Payments can be made on the receipt of exch num 
ber. Almost any zealous friend of man can obtain twelve 
subscribers. 

The first number will be issued in November. Direct to 

L. A. HINE, Cineinnati, Ohio 


JAMES BIRNEY AND CHARLES C. PEIRCE, 
Cincinnati. 
Ply wl & PEIRCE, Attorneys at Law und Notaries 


Publi. 

JAMES BIRNEY, commissioned to take depositions, ae- 
knowledgment of deeds, ani to administer oaths and affirm 
ations, by appointment of the Governors of 

Alabama — Connecticut Delaware 

Illinois Indiana lowa 

Kentucky Louisiana Michigan 

Missonri Mississippi Maine 

New York New Hampshire North Carofna 

Pennsylvania Rhode Island South Carclina 

Tennessee Vermont Wisconsin. 

Texas Maryland 


Special attention given to collections and to the taking of 
depositions. 
Office, No. 114 Main street. 
BOARDING, 
MES: EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut street 


between Fourth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
Oct. 25—tf 


July 25. 


CALIFORNIA. 
yor through passage to California, via Chagres, on the Ist 
ILth, 13th, 26th, and 28th of every month, tickets and 
selected berths can be secured in advance on the most fa- 
vorable terms at the Agency ffice of the United States 
Mail Steamship Company, 179 Broadway, New York 
New arrangemect Circulars distributed gratis. All who 
are going to California will find it to their interest to send 
forone. Address, postage paid 
ARNOLD BUFFUM & CO. 
For the satisfaction of those to whom we are personally 
unknown, we refer to the following members of Congress : 
Hon. John Otis, Maine Hon. Thaddens St: vens, Pa 
James Meacham, Vt. S. P. Chase, Ohio. 
John P. Hale, N. A. Nath’! Albertson, la. 
Horace Mann, Mass. Wm. Sprague, Mich. 
Loren P. Waldo, Conn. John Wentworth, Ill. 
Wm. H. Seward, N. Y. Chs. Durkee, Wis. 
Hon. Thomas Corwin Secretary U.S. Treasury. 
Oct. 10—11t 


WATSON & RENWICK, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
A procuring Patents in the United States 

and foreign countries. 

They prepare Specifications and Drawings of new inven- 
tions, and transact all bueiness connected with their pro- 
fession. 

They will reviseand attend tothe reconsideration of those 
applications which have been rejected by the Commissioner 
of Patents, either on account of a defective specification and 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim. 

Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information respecting the patentability of their inventions, 
may have their applications for patents madein proper form, 
and may obtain patents, without incurring the expense ofa 








personal attendance at Washington, by writing to the aub- 
scribers, 
Models can be safely sent to us by the Expresses 
Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 
Letters must be post paid. 
Office on F street opposite the Patent Office. 
P. H. WATSON, 
July 18. EK. S. RENWICK. 


PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE. 

A’ a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Parkeville 
Hydropathie Institute, held Fifth month 15th, 1850, 
Joseph A. Weder, M. D., was unanimously elected Resident 
Physician in the place of Dr. Dexter, resigned. 

Having made various improvements, this Institute is now 
pr. pared to receive an additional number of patients; and 
from Dr. Weder’s well-known skill and practical experience 
in Europe, (acquired under Vincenz Preissnitz, the founder 
of the Hydropathic system,) and for several years paat in 
this country, aud particularly in the city of Philadelphia, 
(where he has had many patients,) the Managers believe 
the afflicted will find him an able and an attentive physi- 
cjan. 

The domestic department being under the charge of a 
Steward and Matron, will enable the Doctor to devote to 
the patients whatever time may be necessary. 

Application for admission to be made to 

: SAMUEL WEBB, Secretary. 

Office No. 58 South Fourth street, residence No. 16 Logan 
square, Philadelphia. 

General Description of the Parkeville Hydropathic 

Institute. 

The main building is three stories high, standing back 
from the street about one hundred feet, with a semicircular 
grass plot in front, and contains thirty to forty rooms. The 
grounds around the house are tastefully laid out with walks 
and planted with trees, shrubs, &c. On the left of the en- 
trance to these grounds is a cottage containing four rooms, 
used by male patients as a bathing house, with every con- 
venienge for “ paoking,”’ bathing, &c.; on the right of the 
entrance, about two hundred feet distant, stands a similar 
cottage, used by the ladies for similar purposes. 

in the rear of the Institute, at the distance of one hun- 
dred feet, are three other cottages, some eighty feet apart. 
One of these is the laundry, with a hydrant at the door; the 

other two are occupied by the servants. 

The hydrant water is introduced into these cottages 28 
well as into the main building, and all the waste water car- 
ried off by drains under ground. 

THE WATER WORKS 

Consist of a circular stone building, standing on the brow 
of 4 hill, surmounted by a large cedar reservoir. containing 
five hundred barrels, brought from a never-failing spring of 
pure cold water in the side of the hill, by “a hydraulic 
ram,’’ a self-acting machine of cast iron, that is kept con- 
stantly going, night and day, by the descent of the water 
from the spring. The surpius water is carried from the 
reservoir to a fountain in tne water works yard surrounded 
by weeping willows. In the first story of the water works 
is a circular room, containing the douche bath, which is a 
stream falling from a height of about thirty feet, and ean 
be varied in sise from half an inch to an inch and a half in 
diameter Adjoining the donehe room is a dressing room, 
with marble tables, &c.; the rising douche (for the cure of 
piles, &c.) ix one of the most complete eontrivances of the 
kind, being entirely under the control of the patient using 
the same. 

There aye many other appliances, which cau be better un 
derstoood by a personal examination. May 30. 

BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhill. 
HE National Era comes from Washington to this office 
hy Express, and is delivered by carriers in any part of 
the city proper, at $275 a year, free of postage ; single 
copies, six and a quarter cents. 

Nowis the time to secure this national advocate ofthe Lib- 
erty Movement, during the first session of Congress under 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill- 
~ importance must be decided. 

subscriptions and renewals respectfully solicited by 

Nov. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhill. 


COMMISSION STOR E. 


M, GUNNISON, General Commission Merchant,101 
Rowly’s Wharf. Raltimore, Md » Use. lv 











WHEELAN & WOOD, 


W HO d Retail Boot and Shoe Manufactur- 
mene oad the BIG RED BOOT, No. 39 Lower 


Market, south side, two doors west of Sycamore street, Cin- 
cinnati—Dealers in Boots, Shovs, Palm Leaf Hats, ee 
May 23—ly ? A woop. - 
HOOKER & HAWLEY, 
EYS and Counsellors at Law, Hartford, Con- 
AES JOHN HOOKER. 


Sepe ly JOSKPH R. HAWLEY, 
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